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Foravord 

This introduction to public ljbrat7 organization, 
and it makes no higher claim, is an attempt to interpret 
for the students of librarianship in India, the latest pdides 
and practices of the West in terms of Indian experience 
and national and local atuations. The adaptation of 
these policies and practices, the outcome of many years' 
experiment, in the service of India’s needs, and the 
evolving of procedures best suited to the different condi* 
tions of the East require much thought, experience and 
evaluation. The greater the number of Indian librarians 
who apply themselves to these tasks, and record their 
findings for their fellows, the more likely are true solu* 
tions to be found, It is a business for many minds. 

The author is to be cwgratulated on this contribu¬ 
tion to the problem, and for assembling and considering so 
much authoritative information for the use of the students, 
and others who are now practising professionals. It 
deserves a welcome for practical purposes, for there are, 
as yet, too few of such works in the bibliography of 
Indian library literature, 

Mr. Viswanathanhas so rightly consulted the material 
published by the Unesco in its Public Library Manuals, 
and he is espedally concerned with Manual No, 4 contain¬ 
ing the Report of the Malmo Seminar on Dbraries In 
Adult and Fundamental Education ”, published in 19&I. 
Part 4 of this manual is the first authoritative international 
statement on the problems of library services in the under¬ 
developed areas. This statement has been amplified and 
extended in its application to Africa by the Report of the 
Ibadan Seminar, 1953, and issued in the Public Library 
Manual, No. 6, and will be further widened by the forth- 
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cpoung r^Mt on (bis year’s Delhi Soninar on the 
DeveiopoKiit of Public libraries in Asia*'. These 
reports will pcovide the basis and framework of dis* 
cus^ of much public library service ^amung in the 
future. 

As is his due, a leading place is given to the work of 
Dr. Ranganathan, for be has long been attempting to 
assimilate Western ideas and practices and express them 
in their relation to India. The Madras Public Libraries 
Act of 1948, of which be was the principal architect, is 
given in full. Other sources. Americar) and British, con* 
ludered by the author indicate his desire to understand 
and communicate the very latest authoritative material 
avaliaUe. 

Relying on a very modest claim to the respect of my 
friends and cdleagues in librarianship in India I com¬ 
mend this book to their notice, and I tnut it will stimulate 
them to study and reo^ thdr own experiences, hnpres- 
uons. principles and prejudices for the benefit of the 
public library service <il tluir own country. Theirs is an 
exciting mission—to create a living, socially integrated 
service of ideas and infonnation in society, and to construct 
a planned, dynamic policy of making the best ideas of 
yesterday and today live in the rriitv^ of contemporary 
men so that they may serve the coramuruty here and now. 
This book is, no more nor less, a contribution to just that. 

Edward Sydney 

Tht AiS0ti&ti9H {Grtat BHlatn) 

Fhit Cmwtroir to (k$ Untse^—DAti FublU Library 
Praftet. ifiS&Sl 

Layton 

IXU9$S 



Preface 

Progressive welfare is the aim of our people 
and the government- The need for public library service 
is most urgently felt in view of the mass education pro¬ 
gramme to remove illiteracy and ignorance among the 
masses launched by the central and state governments in 
India. Every neo-literate adult will need continued access 
to suitable b^ks and other reading material to ** sharpen 
his new skill into an effective instrument of self education.” 
Failure to provide this legitimate facility will result in 
stagnation of the mass mind or even a lapse to iiliteracy 
after a short while. The state of half-education in which 
the mass may be left is extremely dangerous, for they may 
take to cheap, degenerate literature, which is in abun¬ 
dant supply. This is certain to destroy rather than 
promote the capacity to face the problems of the world 
with skill and courage. 

" In communities where there is no flow of appropriate 
reading material and no stimulus to write, literacy in 
itself may have little significance. Experience shows that 
in such areas individuals who are taught to read and 
write frequently relapse Into illiteracy, unless progress in 
literacy is accompanied by progress in other fields, parti¬ 
cularly in ^e material means of communication. 

"The wisdom and patient service of school teachers 
must be supplemented when the students have left their 
schools by liberal provision of means such as public libra* 
ries provide for the self education of those whose ambitions 
and interests, having been stimulated, are active forces in 
the develojffoent of the Inditddual and of society.”* 

• UNESCO: kc<«*s to Books, 1962, p- 1. 


It is the strong comaction, not only of the author, 
but of all right-thinking men and womoi — leaders, states* 
men, poliddans, economists, educators, social welfare 
woricers, reformers and others—that without an original, 
organised scheme of public library service for the country, 
progress towards the ideal of a welfare state is unattain* 
able. This study has been undertaken to assist the 
librarian and his assistants in existing libraries (which 
are governed by obsolete traditions) in re-shaping them 
to suit the current needs of the people and also to educate 
prospective Library personnel in sound principles and 
methods of library organisation (to be adopted in the 
functioning of new ones). Not that there is no literature 
on the “ good of the library ", but there Is none which is 
particularly suited to the needs of the Indian librarian. 

The student of library science has been facing a 
serious problem in studying the prindples of library 
organisation and library legislation governing the esta¬ 
blishment and maintenance of libraries in India. It is 
the aim of the author to provide a simple and suitable 
introduction which will enable him to understand and 
apjdy the prindples in practice, so that a sound and 
satisfactory llbra^ service emerges over the entire area 
of our country. 

During the course of the preparation of this Intro¬ 
duction, the author has been confronted with the problem 
of striking a proper balance between realism and virion. 
Unless a proper ideal is set before the organiser of library 
services, it is certain that the resulting pattern of public 
libraries will be far from derirable. ^e prindples of 
library oig^tiixation have, therefore, been fully and 
effectively treated. The actual conditions prevailing in 



the country* the gtxxiwill of the pubUc and the finandal 
resources of the governments which support the public 
libraries will influence, to a considerable extent* the pro- 
gress and achievements of the public* library in India* 

It must clearly be understood that thU introductory 
study Is a preliminary sketch rather than a detailed work* 
ing plan for Indian public library structure, which will 
be shaped all over the country by unity of action between 
the state and the bdividual. But on one aspect of library 
extension the author is convinced: that mobile libraries 
are bound to play an important role in this country. 
The need for li^ary legislation suited to conditions exist¬ 
ing m each state » imperative and its enactment is over¬ 
due. The pattern of library organisation in our country 
will reflect Che desires and aspirations of our peof^e on 
whose whole-hearted support Its foundations must laid. 
These and other related problems — library finance, 
education for librarianship* buildings etc.— have been 
treated. 

The author is grateful to a number of Individuals for 
help in the preparation of this work and to Mr. Edward 
Sydney for his valuable foreword. 

The encouragement and faalities received from 
Pandit D. Subrahmanyam, m.a., Ubrarian, Banaras Hindu 
University Library, in the preparation of this book have 
been of immense vaiue. The author is particularly cons¬ 
cious of his indebtedness to him. The willing cooperation 
and assistance rendered by Mr. Rajendra Narayan 
ShaiToa* bjl. mp. l.sc. (my former student, and at pre¬ 
sent Reference Librarian* Banaras Hindu University 
Library), in the preparation of the MS. for the press, has 
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been abundant and sincere. The author is thankful to 
Dr. Van de ViUe, D.Litt,, Lecturer in French. Banaras 
Hindu Univer^ty, for rendering the French passage 
Quoted into English. It was the author^s good fortune to 
come in contact with Mr. J. B- Ferguson, PioL, Librarian. 
British Council, who has been kind enough to furnish 
valuable material relating to the mobile library service 
as it obtains in his hcKne county of Shropshire. The 
author is particularly thankful to him for his sincere 
assistance. 

The author will be failing in his duty if he does not 
acknowledge his debt of gratitude to the Government of 
Madras for granting permission for the reproduction of 
(he Madras Public Libraries Act. 1948, in this book and 
to 0r. S. R. Ranganathan for the references from hia works, 
Five Laws of Library Science and Library Legislation. 

During the author’s stay in the U. K., Mr. A. P. 
AgarwaJ, Mjt., ix.a., hip. lib. sc., Reference Assistant, 
Banaras Hindu University Library, readily agreed to 
compile the Index. The author ia particularly grateful to 
him for hia as&stance. 

The author is specially thankful to Mr. P. S. Jaya* 
ainghe of the Asia ^blishing House who readily agreed 
to publish the book within a very short period. Mention 
must also be made of the editing of the MS. for the 
press by Mr. Samuel Israel of the Asia Publishing House 
whose suggestions have been extremely helpful in improv¬ 
ing the presentatioo of the material. 

It is the fervent hope of the author that this intro¬ 
duction will prove useful and dependable to all those— 
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librarians* students of library science. library legislates 
and many others-- who are responsible for the dev^opment 
of a better public library service for the nation. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the book will be 
gratefully received and carefully con»dered in the prepa* 
ration of subsequent editions. 

C. G. ViSWANATHAN 


Banaras Hittdu Vnivtrtity 
DtPttftmtnt 9 ) Lfbury Selfnci 
July 2!, t9S5 
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!• A Real Library, 

Its Purpose and Function 

oooaQoooQooooooaoDQOoooDQaoaaooDaooooaooaoG 


“The CuLTURBof the world h contained in its 
libraries/*' li that culture is to have iu tullest signi- 
licance for humanity, in guiding them to plan (or peace 
and prosperity of the future, libraries must be lealmped 
and set to function in a manner behtting the object. 

A satisfactory definition of a library would be a 
collection of bo^, assembled for use, as against collec¬ 
tions assembled for sale, for display, for the pride of 
possession or for any of the purposes for which books 
may be assembled.'* * Successive cultures and civilisations 
of the past have left behind a volume of records of the 
thoughts and actions o! men and women of the past 
which has been steadily growing. Such accumulations 
include clay tablets, papyrus sheets and parchment rolls 
and, finally, printed books and other audio*visual equip* 
ment. The discovery of typography and improved tradi¬ 
tions of the printing press resulted in the production of 
cheap and large numbers of books, which have influenced 
in a large measure the site and scope of libraries. Modern 
libraries have largely to do with these printed books. 

1. C 0. Houle, ed.: Libfffriu m Adull and Fundammtal 
Bducatian, UNESCO. Paris, 1951, p. 5. 

2. C K. Boden: " Standard for the Public Library Book 
CcUectiMi" (In Tha Lt^rary ^ Tomorrou, ed by E. M. Benton. 
1930). 

P.L.O.-l 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


“ Books in all thwr variety offer the means by which 
dviiiaatjon may be carried triumphantly forward and the 
importance of making: them available to everybody able 
to enjoy and use them can hardly be overestimated.”* The 
UNESCO Manifesto, 1949, “The Public Library: A 
Living Force for Popular Education " urges the utilization 
of its potentialities in all possible ways. The importance 
of a library in shajnng the progress of community life has 
been set out in a number of ways. It can be stated in 
simple terms that libraries have in the past and are at 
present giving the ordinary man, woman and child the 
chance to develop intellectually. The four great agencies 
which are available to make the citizen into a reasonable 
and thinking individual are the school the public library, 
the press and the radio. In order to obtain the best 
results, these agencies should be free from undue govern¬ 
ment ccntrol. “ The poCenUalities of a country’s Ubraries, 
particularly of its free public libraries are. from the point 
of view of educational and sociological significance to the 
people, second only perhaps to the system of formal 
schooling.”* The public library is capable of extending 
its services and usefulness to all groups and shades of 
opinion in the community, irrespective of age. religion, 
profession, sex, political conviction and economic level 
No other sodal institution can perform such a wide range 
of service to the entire population of an area. Its dehni- 
Cion as a Centre of Communal Study, an information 
bureau, a continuation school, a training s^iool for demo- 

3. L R. McColvin and jBcnes Revie: BtUish Lihrinm, ld48, 

p. 1. 

4. J. P. Dsnton : Sduatlim for Libiomttskip, UNESCO^ 194% 

p. 2. 
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cracy, goes to show how far-reaching are its capabilities 
in moulding the life of the community. Therefore, “the 
public library should be active and po^tive in its policy; 
it should dalm a dynamic part in community life; it 
should not tell the people what to think, but it should 
help them decide what to think about.” ” 

Libraries give light and people hnd their way to 
become good citizens of the world, endowed with a deep 
desire to secure peace and progress. 

Libraries and the books in them are incapable, by 
themselves, of making men into good and useful citizens. 
Books are a means to an end, A book is a silent object 
in suspended animation and libraries which contain books 
are equally silent and powerless. The moment a certain 
use is made by a reader, of the information .contained 
in a book, the book becomes a source of inspiration and 
assumes dynamic qualities and the power to shape the 
destinies of several human beings. It Is the responsibility 
of the library profession and the library authorities (the 
local or state governments) to help in the task of making 
libraries a living force in the world of today. 

The basic principles of public library theory are that 
“ it [the library] must be free of direct charge; it must be 
free of physical barriers against access to books; and its 
stock must be free of any load of censorship, crediting the 
reader with the ability to make up his own rnjnd. Such a 
library is not f^y a necessary concomitant of democracy, 
it is an exp^Won of faith in civilisation,”* 

B. Edi4id Sydney •. " Delhi Public Library Projett ”, India, 
Nfi&utry bf EducstioD, UNESCO Profecis in India. 1953. p. €5. 

S. F. M. Gardner; " Delhi Library Project". India. Ministry 
of Sducation. UNESCO Pfajtcts in India. 1953, Pt U, Cb. V, p. 85. 


4 PUBLIC LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 

Among the varied and ejrtensive activities of a library, 
the collection of a book stock, its preservation and, finally, 
its dissemination or servii^ should be conwdered as 
primary functions. Choice of material suited to the needs 
and deares of the public from an infiniCe and complex 
world of books, and the adoption of economic methods of 
its preservation with a view to make it readily available 
through an efficient service to the public, calls for a tho> 
rough system. The system underlying these functions must 
be based on the ideal of bringing the right book to the 
right reader at the right time/’ '‘The books rnust be 
assembled at strategic i^ces ready for deployment, so 
arranged there that they can be used with a minimum of 
effort and time, and administered by people specially quali¬ 
fied in the every<varying task of making them effective. 
Such an organization inevitably, becomes itself an instru¬ 
ment of education, in the widest sense of the word, because 
it displays to the reader the full range of available 
material and encourages him to use it "' 

These general functions of the library have been 
staled by Marcel Godet, a former president of tlie Inter¬ 
national Federation of Library Associations, in his address 
at the twelfth session of the Federation at Amsterdam 
in 1939; 

'‘L'une des conceptions, celle m&ne qui a donn4 
naissance k la bibliothk^ue publique moderne, voit dans 
la biblioth^ue un lieu de libre recherche, un foyer de 
culture individuelle, une possibility pour chacun de $e 
former, par examen personnel et iinpartiaie comparaison, 
un Jugement ind^pendant; bref, un facteur de liberty.” 

7. L. R, McColvio and Jamn Revie: Bjitish Librori«s. 1048, 
pp. JO-ll. 
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I" One of the conceptions, the very same one which 
has given birth to the modem public library, sees in 
library a place of free research, a centre of individual 
culture, a possibility for everyone, by means of a personal 
and impartial comparison, to form for himself an indepen* 
dent judgment, in short a factor of liberty/’] 

If the libraries of a country function on these lines, 
the Imperishable wealth of a nation, knowledge In books, 
is not only preserved but also used for the benefit and 
prosperity of the country, They afford an oppor¬ 
tunity for enhancing the dignity and well-being 
of the common man, Such institubons are vitally 
needed to enrich human personality and to anest the 
degradation of man into a ftmctional unit. ” No one 
who has learned to read beyond the level of bare literacy 
and who wishes to play his full part in the life of his 
community can possibly keep in touch with what is hap¬ 
pening elsewhere in the world, with what even is happening 
at his doorstep, without recourse to books and periodicals, 
but few people in the world can buy all the books they 
need for their own personal use.” • Public libraries are, 
therefore, needed In large numbers all over the country, 
playing their full part in the educational and cultural 
development of the nation, Libraries as they exist in 
India at present are remarkably haphazard and casual, 
"That an instrument of such tremendous potential for 
national, social and personal good shall have been left to 
the v^^aries of a multitude of public bodies, government 
departments, firms and educational institutions, some of 
them of inadequate finandal strength, many of them 

a J. T- Bodet: Foreword to Ls K, McColvip : Public Ltbmy 
UNESCO, ISSO, p. 5. 
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largely igrtorant of a library’s true function, ai^ all ot 
them independent and uncoordinated, strikes us as paid' 
dcctical/'* These words, written in the context of the 
rituation prevailing in Britain, are eQually applicable in 
this country, the government of which prides itself on the 
successful implonentation of a bold Five-year Ran. 
The need tx> know for oneself, and to keep informed of the 
current state of affairs, through a free and wide access to 
knowledge, is an inescapable necessity for the good of the 
nation and the individual. All democratic governments 
must faithfully implement the undertaking to provide all 
posttUe fariiiUes to their cities in this matter by esta¬ 
blishing and maintaining an up-to-date and full library 
service. 


9, Robot P. Ashby: “ Metnoranduic on a National Library 
System," Ltbfsry Asso<ioii<m Snord. London, V, 56, 11, (1964), 
p. 41?, 



2. Principles Governing 

the Formation of a Library 

□□□□□□ooQOaaoaooaaaaaoaoaaaaoaaDaaoooooooGP 

Dr. S. R. Ranganathan has stated that a 
’'combination of impatience and inexperience is the 
greatest danger” in the task of library organisation. 
Before any programme to set up a library service in 
any locality is drawn up» it is very necessary to collect, 
through a survey of the community, the data in 
respect of (he social, economic, politi^ and phyaicai 
characteristics of the population. Without an adequate 
knowledge of the way of life of the people for whom 
it is intended, an appropriate type of library service 
is seldom established. It may even result in a total 
failure. It is advisable to draw lessons from the past 
experience of libraries and librarians so that all possible 
ri^s of failure may be eliminated. After its establish¬ 
ment, the library service will be found to be indispensable, 
for it is directly concerned with the day*to^ay life of 
the community. 

In advanced countries, where stable and good 
government exists, reliable data about the community arc 
normally available in the various state records and docu* 
ments, like the census reports, economic enquiry reports, 
linguistic surv^, geographical surveys and educational 
surveys. In localities where previous data about the popu* 
lation are not available, it Is fundamental that a commu¬ 
nity survey is Instituted to ascertain the type of library 
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service appropriate to the area and whid) must be provided. 

In a dviiised community, certain features exist Vi^hich 
are favourable to the establishment of an effective 
library service. ** The tradition of an ancient and revered 
culture, which permeates the people’s lives, offers a sturdy 
trunk upon which the library may be grafted. Those 
countries in which learning and knowledge are respected 
and honoured offer a fruitful field. Other such futures 
indude the following: 

(a) An awareness of local community needs and the 
de^re to satisfy those needs. 

(b) A conscious urge to learn and develop. 

(c) The existence of various particular incentives to 
become educated, e.g., occupational, social or 
financial ambition. 

(d) A homogeneity of language, race, religion. 

(e) A sufficient degree and a steady annual increase 
of literacy. 

(f) The existence of leasonabiy compact and stable 
communities, readily accessible to each other. 

(g) A genuine interest in education and social weU 
fare on the part of local and national authorities 
and officials. 

Unfavourable features include the following : 

(a) An extreme or unhealthy climate. 

(b) III health or malnutrition ari^ng from any cause 
(over-population, unhygienic occupations, etc.). 

(c) Poor communications. 

(d) The absence of any significant tradition or 
experience of group co-operation for common 
improvement. 
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(e) The existence of a local laji^^uage which is not 
used as a language of 'culture*, side by side 
with a second language, the language of 
' culture * which Is used or understood only by 
a small minority. 

(i) A local tradition which disapproves of the 
education of women. 

(N.B. ‘ T^ach a mother and you teach a 
family.*) 

(g) A poor economy. 

(h) Apathy of the elite towards the education of 
the people. 

In addition to these unfavourable factors, there may 
be a re^stance to any attempt to bring education to under¬ 
developed groups in the community to retain or increase 
politick, social, religious or financial dominance. Serious 
conflict between competing religious, political, social ot 
cultural organizations may also impede education. Perhaps 
the greatest obstacle of all, however, would be a political 
situation in which a policy of discouraging the enlighten 
ment and self-development of the mass of the people is 
deliberately pursued. Special problems arise in those 
regions which do not govern themselves, and in which 
diere exist sus^cion and hostility towards those who 
govern.”' 

In the light of the above statement enumerating the 
favourable and unfavourable features for the successful 
emergence of a public library, Indian conditions at present 
appear to be quite favourable and opportune. The country 
does not suffer seriously from want of agendes for commu- 

1. C. O. Houle: Librorifs in Adult and Fundamen/aJ Edu<a- 
lioM, UNESCO, I9SI, pp. 113-14. 
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nicatmg information to the masses. There are plenty of 
institutions popularly used by the people for religious or 
social purposes like the temples (mandirs), schools, madcet 
places, mis^ons, a^irams, rural centres, fairs and festivals, 
religious orders and societies, labour unions and associa¬ 
tions, whose activities and cooperation could be enlisted 
for the successful organisation of a public library service. 
The civilUation of our country is revealed in our ancient 
proverbs and axioms of which we select a few from Tamil 
as specially appropriate to the cause of library service. One 
says. '* Do not reside in a place where there is no temple.'’ 
It may be presumed that fnMi the very early times, the 
temple was the centre round which the people lived, 
Enough evidence is available that religious, philosophical, 
literary and artistic discourses were conduct^ in the pre¬ 
mises of Che temples. The desire and devotion of the 
people to learning and literature was and is still unmis¬ 
takable. There is another axiom of AthivirarSma 
Pandiyan which says that a person who teaches the 
alpha^t is God. The al^abet stands for literature and 
learning and God Is personified in the guru or acharya 
or the instrument of education. 

Libraries could virtually become temples of learning, 
if organized and established on sound principles. 

Dr. S. R. Kanganathan, in his most successful and 
fundamenlal work Five Lawt of Library Science, has 
laid down, in a superb manner the salient canons which 
govern the making of a successful pattern of a library. 

I. Bocfes Are for Use 

Dr. Ranganathan's first canon — "Books are for 
use ''^is based on the concept that the human being is the 
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most ultimate oi ends. The most fundamental element 
in the freedom of the individual Is the freedom of thought, 
ft is for the sake of the world of ideas and for the freedom 
of man to move about in that world that a library service 
exists. Freedom of thought is the best guarantee of free¬ 
dom of action^ which all of us desire. 

Books were only for preservation till the end of the 
L6th century. Till then, books were chained and dosely 
guarded from readers. The library authorities were 
actuated by a de&re to preserve and hoard knowledge in 
books. The librarian of those times was a faithful custo¬ 
dian of books and securely maintained the collection free 
from human touch. A shelf full of books, undisturbed 
by the use of readers was his delight. A alight justified- 
tion for the adoption of the strictest security measures to 
control the removal of books from their shelves might 
have been thdr rarity and high cost of production in those 
timeSr a$ well as the insistent demand from the people. 
But after the book has become a cheap product of the 
printing press, it is absolutely unjust to continue very 
nearly the same measures and methods of control over the 
use of books. Even today, in several libraries, the old 
traditions continue and books are kept on shelves, com¬ 
pletely closed and securely locked, so that the people may 
not disturb the order. These “libraries" cease to be 
libraries in the real sense of the term. It is fatal to the 
existence and growth of libraries to keep the books away 
from the readers. The moment the fundamental objective 
of a library — the use of its material by the people it 
serves — is realised, no library will agree to restrict access 
to books. 

The adoption of the principle that books are only 
for use will influence the character and progress of the 
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community and hdp it to attain a high^ standard of Ufa. 

circuiation of books will increase and a sense of 
library consciousness will begin to prevail over the 
pet^le’s minds. 

In order to get this principle successfully imple¬ 
mented, the library authority must con^der: (!) the loca¬ 
tion of the library; (2) the library working hours ; 
(3) the mtemal equipment and furniture; (4) the library 
staff; (5) the library rules and regulations; and (6) 
the library financea. 

1. Librcry Loccticn 

"Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife” is 
not to be the motive in regard to the situation of a library. 
The outskirts of a town or a comer of a village will be 
most unsatisfactory, as the people will not find it conve¬ 
nient to reach a distantly located library. A distant 
location may secure a more silent atmos^ere. but It will 
result in only a lew people approaching the library. 

Therefore, whenever possible, the location of a library 
should be at a point in the area which is conveniently 
accessible to the readers. Usually, the centre of a city 
or town, where people will congregate in large numbers 
for their daily needs or avocations, will be siutable. 
The idea is that the library should be located in the midst 
of those who are to use it. The ideal situation should be 
such that it Is within a few minutes walking distance for 
all, But care should be taken to see that the place in which 
the library is located is attractive, comfortable and 
hygienic. It would be wise to locate it near the town hall, 
a river crossing, the market place, or a religious centre. 
A satisfactory Location will result in increased reading 
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haWts among the people. The mind and spirit ol man 
will be ennobled. 

2. Library Working Hours 

A library should remain open spedaUy at times when 
people will be free from their work. It is when they have 
leisure that they will have the convenience and inclination 
to use a library. If the working hours of a library are 
mtricted to a few per day, during which the public 
are busy in their daily avocations, books in the library 
will remain unueed. The purpose of the library will be 
defeated. > 

In order to enaure that the maximum use of library 
material is made, libraries should woric between ten to 
fourteen hours a day, so that Afferent sections of the com¬ 
munity having varying periods of rest and Insure can 
use the library. In an agricultural community, people 
will normally be engaged in th«r work during the 
morning and evening; they will be comparatively free 
at noon. Therefore, the working hours of libraries in 
predominantly agncuUural areas must be from 10 am. 
to S p.m. In an industrial or urban community, work 
usually begins at 9 or 10 a.m. and lasts till 5 or 6 p.m. 

A library for such an area should function from 6 am. to 
10 a.m. and from 5 pm, to 10 pm, The longer the 
library works, the greater is the possibility of its material 
being used. It is not the convenience of the librarian that 
should influence the working hours of a library, but that of 
the public for whose use it is intended. 

3. The Internal Equipment and FurnHure 

The main items in the equipment of a library are 
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the bookshelves, book disiiday cases, the sitting accommoda¬ 
tion, the catalogues, the circulation counters, the loan 
desks, the working tables and other miscellaneous fur¬ 
niture like pamphlet cases, cupboards for posters, exhibiU, 
pictures, hlms etc. 

The furniture should be mobile, so that any desired 
location and arrangement is possible. The maximum height 
of a bookshelf must not be over 7i feet, including 
the height of the plinth, 6 inches. This height is deter¬ 
mined by the average height to which a man’s hands can 
reach for picking out a book from the topmost shelf. 

In the past, the height of the ceding determined the 
height of shelves. This was in conformity with the obso¬ 
lete idea that books were only for preservation. They 
could be kept at any height, for none would find use for 
them. Now that all modem library provision is based 
on the principle that all the material, in the library is for 
the use of the community, books must be located in shelves 
at convenient and easily accessible heights. If they are 
placed 25 or 20 feet from the ground, more time and 
effort is spent by the reader before a desired book is 
located and taken out. It is uneconomic to provide 
bookshelves with doors, locks and keys and engage persons 
to open and close them, The principle : " Books are for 
use," will convince the library authority that the obsolete 
type of shelvii^ has to be replaced with the standard- 
dimenaoned shelves generally accepted for public library 
equipment. Catalogues of library furniture and equipment 
issued by library supply houses,* may be consulted for 
detailed information. 

2. (a) Ubraco. London; (b) Gay ford Bros., New York; 
(c> Cunon & Co., Madras. 
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The customs of the community must be considered 
when planning furniture so as to suit the habits of people 
— ^tdng on mats or ch^rs. Furniture and materials of 
local manufacture will be more suitable than those of 
foreign design. Among the users of the library, there will 
be children also. In order to suit the juvenile section ot 
the community, suitable equipment and furniture should 
be designed to facilitate accessibility to boc^s. 

In designing and providing the equipenent and furni* 
ture, utility should be the basic factor. Attractiveness 
and beauty should be only secondary, for a library is not 
a thing to be looked at and admired, but an organisation 
whose materials are to be intensively used. 

4. Tht Library Staff 

It is the library personnel that makes or man tlie 
success of a library. Tlierefore, it is of utmost importance 
that only such persons as have unquestioning faith in the 
principle that books are for the use of humanity should 
be recndted to and put in charge of a library. Tlie 
modem librarian should cease to be the keeper and 
custodian of books and become an active interpreter of 
books and infonnation. Appreciable results of library 
provision will be visible if the librarian has sound scholar¬ 
ship and professional education and training as his back¬ 
ground, The library staff should realise thdr responsi¬ 
bility to the public ; that they are there to serve effectively 
the members of the community and afford full satisfaction 
to them. The librarian and his assistants should be 
familiar with ledinical processes like “ classification" * 

3. W. C. Berwick Seyers ; An InlroiutlhH Library Classi- 
/Mfhn, London. 
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and " cataloguing * as their application, in making the 
books more readily available for use, will go a long way 
in intensifying the use of the library material. 

If only the books were to be kept securely away from 
the reader’s touch, as of bid, none of these qualities would 
be needed from modern library staff. As the use of books 
is the fundamental objective of a modem library, it has 
completely revolutionised the character and type of library 
personnel and, ultimately, their remuneration and 
reward, 


5. Library Xules and Reiulatians 

Tite rules governing the working and use of an ill 
organised library have the effect of scaring away tlic 
readers. Such rules, instead of guiding and as^sting the 
public, create a sense of fear and repulsion In the mind 
of the user; for they are drafted using terms of command* 
ment. Sensitive members of the community never use 
the library although they may be potential users. A good 
section of the readers is lost to the library. Therefore, 
it is wise and necessary in such cases to change the library 
rules and regulations so as to embody in them a siHrlt of 
cordiality, helpfulness, guidance and instruction in the 
proper use of books. The rules should assume the 
character of a sincere invitation of the prospective library 
patron. The set of library rules, should impress on the 
public that the library is meant for the free use of the 
ctmmunity, to their advantage. 

4. C. G. Viswsnsthan : Csfalo^ng, Tktory and Practice. Bansma. 
1954. 
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6. Th^ Library Financ€ 

The sources of income for a library need to be largely 
e:cpanded and intensilied a>nseQuent to the adoption ot 
the principle that books are for use. Larger numbers of 
books, longer working hours, standard equipment and a 
well^qualified staff will demand increased funds for 
expenditure. The face of the library gets altered, and 
becomes bright, attractive and inviting. 


n. " Every Jitadtf Hi% Bock’' 

Dr. Ranganathan's second canon: " Every reader 
his book'' is enunciated from the viewpoint of users of 
bo(^. It is intended to displace the obsolete idea that 
books are for a select few. In this connection, it seems 
appropriate to quote Cobbett's words in the British 
Parliament on the affairs of the British Museum : Let 
those who lounged in it, and made it a place of amusement, 
contribute to its support. Why should tradesmen and 
farmers be called upon to pay for the support of a place 
which was intended only for the amusement of the curious 
and the rich, and not for the benedt or the instruction of 
the poor ? If the aristocracy wanted the Museiun as a 
lounging place, let them pay for it." * 

Adoption of this principle in the organisabon ol 
libraries will extend the scope of use to one and all in the 
community, irrespective of age, sex. race, political convic¬ 
tions or economic status. If every member of the com¬ 
munity has the privilege of using the books in the library, 

S. Hansard’s ParliamentaTy D^ate^ ser. 5. V. XXI (March 1 
^ April I, 1833), p. 1003. 
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the number of book$ in the library wQl have to be multi¬ 
plied in proportion to the population served. Books o' 
varyir^ standards and aspects have to be acquired. 
Uliimately, it will be necessary to establish a number of 
branch libraries. If every person is to get his or her 
book, the responubility of the library to provide an 
adequate number and appropriate types of material 
increases. In order satisfactorily to discharge this vide 
responsibility, library authorities require secure and 
stable finances. The financial resources of libraries vill 
have to be safeguarded by enacting proper library legisla¬ 
tion vhich will empower the library authorities to levy 
a tax and realise the funds necessary to provide an 
adequate service to the community. It is very unUkely 
that such a library tax will be resisted by the community, 
for every member is assured of the privilege of using the 
books in the library, which will be acquired in direct rela¬ 
tion to his needs and desires. The library authorities 
can hardly succeed without the fullest cooperation and 
support of the community. 


HI. “ Every Book Its Beadcr ” 

"Every book its reader," Dr. Ranganathan^s third 
canon for the organization of a library, envisages that 
no book in a library will lie dormant, without someone 
finding use for it. In order to^ ensure that all the books 
in a library are used effectively and intensively, it is 
essential to select them properly, to provide free and open 
access to the shelves, to publidae the library and to carry 
on extension work among the members of the community, 
indicating the value of books and reading. To ensure 
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that the books are easily and quiddy found by the readers, 
they should be arranged in a systematic order on the 
shelves, sound catalogues should be compiled and dis* 
played for use, and a reference service should be organized. 
In selecting books, agreed principles should be adhered to. 

IV. '' 5ct;e the Time 0 / the Reader " 

Dr. Ranganathan's fourth canon: ** Save the time 
of the reader,” is intended to assure economy of time to 
the reader in using the books in a library. A library 
should be provided with labour^ and time-saving mecha¬ 
nisms and arrangements like shelf anangement in a clsssi* 
fied order (which is necessarily helpful and convenient). 
quick charging and discharging systems in the circulation 
department, mechanical guides for departments, stacks, 
bays and shelves and sound catalogues. 

V. ‘'A Growing Orgonism" 

Dr, Ranganathan's fifth canon: "A Library is a 
growing organism" envisages continuous growth, change 
and variation in a library, both in its contents and its 
patrons. If the same set of books continue to remain in 
the library, it will cease to interest and attract the public. 
A hannonious combination of books, readers and staff is 
essential for the healthy growth of a library. This prin¬ 
ciple has special significance in planning the library for 
the future. 

libraries organized on the basis of these five prin¬ 
ciples will prove efficient, popular and will succeed in 
achieving the fundamental purposes for which they exist. 


3. The Government of a Public Library: 

Its Legal Basis and Security 


□DOOQQODOOOQQOODGOOOOQQOQOaOOQDGOQQOOOOOOOD 


The Public Library is a free institution 
maintained for the good of the common man. As any 
form of good government of a state or bod/ is based on 
legal sanction and acceptance, it is fundamental that this 
democratic institution be placed on a finn legal foundation. 

The state should formally and spedhcaUy recogniac, 
first of all, its respondbility for a complete state-wide 
library service As soon as possible, the govemnvant of 
Che state should step up the pennissive type of library 
legislation to an obligatory level — laying down the state’s 
responsibility for ensuring the establishment and main* 
tenance of public libraries. la other words, the principle 
that the library is an educational concern of the state 
should be established beyond Question." * Some states 
of the US.A., Missouri, Washington, Virginia, for 
example, have incorporated in their constitutions the 
responsibility of the state " to promote the establishment 
and development of free public librades and. to accept 
the obligation of their support by the state arvi its sub* 
divisions and municipalities in the preambles to their 
library laws. 


1. C 6. Joecke]: Gevtrnmtni of iht Amerk^ Public Library, 
ChiagD, 1935, p. 354 

d, C. E. Jom)k 1 and Azny Wizolow : A NetiamJ Plo/i for Public 
library Serpict, Anerioin Libraiy Asaxiation. 1949, p, 55. 
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Library laws ^uld be enacted by competent legisla¬ 
tive bodies as soon as the needs and conditions oi the 
community are studied and detennined. They ^ould 
confoim to the pattern of le^slation adopted for the 
country. In a country like India, which is vast in its 
area and with a population characterised by several 
linguistic and social traditions, library laws should not be 
centralized, for no general type of library legislation can 
meet the varying local conditions prevailing, in the midst 
of which the libraries have to function. The following 
principles enunciated by an eminent authority may be 
noted: 


** (j) The library legislation must be both simpic 
and g:enerai. that is to say, it should neither be too minute 
or speufic nor too rigid in its regulations. It should allow 
tor future development, without giving opportunity for 
misinterpretation. 

(h) lo must as far as possible be kept above 
accidents of political changes. 

"(c) The law must make library services possible, 
encourage development, and ensure that libraries shall be 
provided. It should not be merely a question of 
•permitting' and 'auditing' but of creating conditions 
in which libraries can flourish. 

"(d) It should co-ordinate library activities and 
control them in full recognition of the people’s right to 
free access to the means of knowledge and factual infor¬ 
mation. 

" (a) Library legislation must also take into account 
different types of libraries in the same country. 

" It should fully cover the public libraries and include 
datises relating to research and special libraries and thdr 
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particular needs. With regard to public libraries* the law 
should stipulate the duties and privileges of these libraries 
and above all, the terms of financial assistance that they 
should receive from public authorities. 

“ (/) The law must make dear the respective res- 
ponsibillUes of local, state or national administrations, 
official or private, as far as public libraries are concerned. 

**(g) The financial scheme must be drawn up in a 
flexible manner, which would permit a certain amount of 
local variations. 

“(A) The law may provide cither for stale esta 
blishment of libraries or state aid when local governments 
are managing them. The service may be made compul¬ 
sory whenever the conditions of communities are favour¬ 
able. e.g. adequate finance, suffident degree of literacy, 
availability of trained staff, suitable collections, etc. 

''Granting these conditions, it should be prescribed, 
however, that every locality (urban district or rural region) 
should provide and maintain a public library, just as it 
maintains an elementary school or any other service. But 
the application of compuldon must be dosely related to 
the financial resources of the district. 

"(i) The law must prescribe that public libraries 
should be free and accessiMe to all categories of people 
by putting at their disposal books and other material fit 
to maintain and advance the general level of public 
education, academic as well as material. The law should 
also provide for public library resources to be supplemented 
by those of specialised and sdentific libraries, which should 
in return receive assistance from public funds. 

“(;) All libraries should Urtd thrir books free of 
charge to all dtizens in the country in accordance with 
an approved scheme for co-operation between libraries. 
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'"(k) The books in stock should cover every opinion : 
not only should library and professional interests be taken 
into account, but also all political and religious opinions. 
The only censorship should apply to the type of books 
which would incite to crime and violence [racial hatred 
and mental and moral degradation). 

“ The law should also include provision for the esta¬ 
blishment of libraries for children, and schools, for the 
sick, and aged, for the defence services, and merchant 
marine, etc. 

"The library act should allocate different tasks to 
different types of libraries in order to ensure more 
economical administration, rationalization of methods, 
specialization in subject fields and altogether a better 
service to the community as a whole/’ • 

Library legislation should thus systematize public 
library service and bring the libraries within the reach 
of the entire population. The creation of a strong library* 
agency which can furnish library leadership of the highest 
quality should form an essential provision. 

A study of the American pattern of library legisla¬ 
tion as compared to the English one will afford an oppor¬ 
tunity to apply the principles noted above to an 
examination of the library laws of these countries and 
those of Madras and Andhra States in liviia. This will 
give us a measure of the adequacy or inadequacy of 
these laws. 

The genial characteristics of the American public 
library laws are: 

2. Ubrary service is not wholly mandatory. Its 

S. C. 0. Houk : Libiariet in Adult and FundomfrtlaJ Eduealian, 
UNESCO, 19SJ. pp, 1S7.8. 
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^doption has been voluntary and k usually based on tlie 
popular vote and the feneral desire for book service. 
There was, of course, apathy in the early stages but at no 
time in the history of the American libraries has there 
been any really serious oppo»tion to the library idea. 

2. The library service has been essentially free. 
The concept of free public library service has got Jlrmly 
rooted in the public mind, extending far beyond the mere 
question of dollars and cents. 

3. Library laws were responsible for a steady 
improvement in the quality of library personnel —an 
outstanding feature of the American public library. Tlie 
professorial education of librarians received the beat 
attention. Library schools were founded and the best 
possible typo of qualified librarians were produced. 

4. Library laws enabled the library boards or 
trustees and the librarians, as thdr chief executives, to 
perform a good job earnestly and altruistically. The main 
concern of both these groups has been to ensure that 
library service should on no account be jeopardised by 
political upheavais and controls. 

In general, the pattern of public library government 
in the U.S. A. reveals a varied picture. Each of tho 
forty-eight states and other smaller local areas has Ita 
own set of library laws to suit the local population. 

The federal structure of the American union disallows 
direct control of local affairs by the central or national 
government. The states are the supreme masters in 
respect of local matters. The state governments granted 
wi^ powers to the city and town governments to carry 
on local self-government activities. The Federal govern¬ 
ment does not directly intervene in public library o^anisa- 
tion and control in the U. S. A. The public library looks 
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to the state, and not to the national government al 
Washington, tor help, guidance or support. 

The general characteristics of the English system ol 
library legislation are : 

L It is simple and uniform as the national govern* 
ment at London is empowered to enact library; laws 
governing the local public libraries. The British parlia¬ 
ment, by passing general laws, provides for the methods 
of organization and control of all libraries and has 
enacted library laws from 1850 to date. 

i. A series of public library acts from 1850 to data 
form the legal basis of public libraries in England and 
Wales and another series of similar laws, with certain 
modifications or differences, apply to the public libraries 
in Scotland and Ireland. Instead of forty-eight systems 
of law, as in the U.S.A., one suffices for England and 
Wales and three for the whole ol Great Britain. 

Is there any spedal merit in uniformity in library 
legislation? It is a doubtful point. The American 
experiment of having diverse laws for libraries in the 
constituent states appears more practical and needs to 
be applied under the identical conditions in India. 

Public library legislation in Britain, in the early 
stages, met with serious oppo^tion which has bceri 
gradually surmounted. The leaders of the public library 
movement with earnest devotion and firm faith in the 
goodness of their cause finally succeeded. One hun¬ 
dred years of public library organization and legisla¬ 
tion has resulted in a close network of public libraries all 
over the country. 

In India, the states of Madras and Andhra have 
library laws governing the establishment and oi^anization 
of public libraries in these states. The Madias Public LI- 
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braries Act (Madias Act XXIV of 1948), which held 
Zood for the undivided state of Madias, now holds good 
for both Madras and Andhra states, on an agreed formula. 
The Bombay State Library Development Committee’s 
report of 1939 is in the nature of a grant-in-aid order. 
Although Delhi has a public library, it is in the nature 
of a pilot project, and e:tperiment3l measure, under the 
combined auspices of UNESCO and the Government ot 
India. It has no legal foundation but is backed by an 
executive order, which needs to be formalised in law. 

In the state of Hyderabad, appropriate library 
legislation, The Hyderabad Public Ubraries Bill. 1954, 
was introduced in the State Assembly in the August 1954 
sesuon. The Bill has passed the first reading stage and 
it is expected that it will be passed into an Act very soon. 

The Bill visualises the establishment and maintenance 
of public libraries in both the rural and urban areas of the 
state. It recognises that the library service is a social 
service and makes it a charge upon the community by 
raising a library cess to be collected along with the property 
tax. Though the amount thus realised is meagre in 
comparison with the stupendous task, it is definitely a step 
in the right direction. It is expected that when the final 
Act is implemented, it will become possible to plan the 
extension and improvement of the library service and the 
establishment of new public libraries, and to give sub¬ 
stantial aid to the private libraries. 

A det^Ied study of the objectives, nature, scope and 
effects of the Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948, wiU 
afford a clear insight into the policy of public library 
provi^on and service of the two states. Madras and 
Andhra. Perhaps the conditions obtaining in these tvo 
states may be considered representative, in a large measure. 
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o! the other major states (Bombay, Bengal, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madhya Pradesh, Bihar) which are likely to undertake 
the enactment of library laws in the near future, 

The most important factor which influences the 
establishment and development of lil^ries in a country 
is the percentage of literate population. According to 
the latest census report (1951). the percentage oi 
literacy for the whole of India is 16,6, i.e. only 60 million 
of the total population of 360 million in the Indian Union 
can read and write one language. It is expected by the 
Government of India that by the end of 1956 at leasi 
30 per cent of the population will receive the benefit of 
education in some form or other as it has been planned 
to set up 3S,000 additional primary schools by the end 
of 1955-56 in order to enable 4 million more ^ildren to 
receive their flnt lessons. In addition to these, 9,471 basic 
schools will also be opened to benefit nearly 2.71 million 
pupils. The Five Year Plan has allocated a sum ol 
Rs. 161 crores for the development of educa^on, Because 
of the enormous population of the uneducated in the 
country, this works out to just about a rupee per head 
a year. It is doubtful whether this inadequate provision 
will even achieve the object of maintaining the inaeased 
percentage of literate population vrithout proper planning 
and the provi&on, for the present, of library service at 
least to the literate population. If public libraries are 
not established and maintained sde b? side with ba^c and 
primary schools, the newly literate population will have 
no opportunity to carry forward their new learning. 
Inevitably, for want of suitable books and other reading 
materials to keep up their interest, they will again lapse 
into illiteracy. The labour and money spent will thus 
prove futile and valueless. 
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The Public Libraries Act, 1948 (Madras Act 

XXIV of 1948)lays down its objectives in its preamble 
as “ an act to provide for the establishment of public 
libraries in the Province of Madras and the oi^ruzation 
of a comprehensive rural and urban library service 
therdn." 

Dr. Ranganathan rightly points out that the terms 
"maintenance/* “system/' "development/' and “other 
classes of libraries," * which occur in his Model Library 
Act, are not included in the Madras Act. Main* 
tenance of libraries established, with a view to their 
systematic development, is not only desirable but necessary 
in order to ensure their homogeneous and healthy growth. 
Otherwise, the libraries will remain static and cease to 
have any appeal for the users. In order fully to utilise 
the resources of other classes of libraries, like those in 
colleges, univerdties and research institutes and even 
privately owned libraries, the Act should extend its juris¬ 
diction over the classes of libraries which already exlsl 
and serve certain limited sections of the population. 
As no library can be fully self-sufficient and provided with 
unlimited financial resources, it is a definite advantage 
for the small library to depend upon the resources of the 
major libraries, which have comi^ensive collections. 

Section I of the Madras Act contains its short title; 
Indicates Its extent to the whole of the province of Madras 
(now Madras and Andhra states); declares that this 
section shall come into force at once and the rest of the 
Act shall come into force on such date as the government 
may, by notification, appoint, 

4. See Appen^x I. 

5. S. R. RaD^anathan : Librery Lttiilalhn, Madras Library 
Association, l^SS, p. 57. 
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Section II contains the Definitions of terms (see Text 
of Act in Appendix 1). 

Section III of the Act has two sub-sections which indi¬ 
cate the purpose and scope of the Provincial Library Com¬ 
mittee and its constitution and functions. The Provincial 
Library Committee is to be constituted by the Eovemmeiit 
to advise them on matters relating to libraries, as may 
be prescribed. 

It is not clearly indicated whether the Provincial 
Library Committee, which is an advisory body aeated by 
the government, is to be the state library authority or the 
government, i.e. the Minister for Education, whu Is an 
elected representative of the people in the state legislature, 
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hoMmg cffice for a few year^ or the Director of Public 
Libraries of the Province, who is appointed by the govern¬ 
ment and who is invested with a large range of powers 
to control the public libraries. 

The state library authority or agency may be “ (1) 
an independent department or ministry of the state 
government, or (2) a sub-department of another ministry. 
The former is preferable because there can be no risk 
that library functions are either subordinated to othei 
functions of a ministry or used to further other purposes 
of that mbistry. For the latter reason, especially, the 
library agency should not be a department of a ministry 
of information or any other agency for propaganda." • 
As an alternative, the ministry of education may be chos^. 
as the state library authority, as it is advantageous to 
link libraries and education at the state level provided U 
is recognired that the libraries are not to be subordinated 
to the formal education programme of the state, Another 
alternative to ministerial authority, Is the constitution oi 
a state library board with wide representation and powers 
to grant, direct and antrol fmance and policy but rtot 
hmctions. 

It would be satisfactory if the Provincial Library Com¬ 
mittee (under the Madras Public Libraries Act), was made 
the state library authority, after enlarging the scope oi 
Its authority over all matters relating to public libraries. 

Section IV deals with the appointment of Director 
of Public Libraries and his duties. The Director will 
be appointed by the government. His duties will be : 

€. L, R. McCoIvin : Public Libraty Exiensicn, UNESCO^ 1S50, 
pp. 24-5. 
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<1)'to ''manage the Cential library and lU 
branches"; 

(2) to “superintend and direct the afTairs of the 
public libraries” ; 

(3) to “declare what libraries are eligible for 
government aid and to superintend and direct 
all matters relating to such libraries ”; 

(4) to “ superintend and control the work of all 
local library authorities under the Act “ ; 

(5) to “ submit to the government every year a 
report on the working of libraries imder this 
act in the previous year ”, and 

(6) to " perform such other duties and exercise such 
other powers as are imposed or conferred by 
this act or the rules ma^ thereunder". 

The Director of Public Libraries, by virtue of wide 
powers vested in him to control and direct the affturs of 
public libraries all over the state, occupies the key posi 
tion. The success or failure of the public library service 
in the state will largely depend upon his merit, ability 
and personality in the field of library organisation. 
Therefore, it is necessary to bestow every consideration to 
the choice of the Director of Public Libraries to ensure a 
successful development of the public library system in the 
state. It should be borne in mind, liFowever, that “The 
Director is a member of the bureaucracy ; too much powei 
should not be vested in the bureaucracy.” ^ In order to 
safeguard the interests of the public lib^es and to esta¬ 
blish direct relations between the library authority of the 

7. S. R. Rangsiuithan; Ubrsry Ltfifielim, Madras Library 
Aeeodation, 1953, pp. 66-7. 
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State and the community, the state minister of education 
should be the library authority of the state in whom most 
of these powers of the director should be vested. 

It ^ould carefully be considered whether the changing 
peraonahty of a minister, every three or five years after 
elections, will affect library policy or not. As a minister 
is usually a layman, he must depend to a large extent on 
the director. Instead of placing powers in the hands of 
such a changing personality, is it not advisable to make 
the director responsible to the community through ths 
minister ? Such a course is likely to ensure permanency 
in library tradition and policy, and if Che director, who 
will be carefully selected, happens to be a librarian in 
the real sense of the term, untoward results, on account of 
large powers vested in him, may not follow. 

SwUon V deals with the constitution of local library 
authorities. It has three 5ub*sections: 

(1) One Local Library Authority for the city of 
Madras and one for each district in the state 
is provided. 

(2) and {3} lay down the composition of these Local 
Library Authorities, the duration of their office 
and the method of their election or nomination. 

Hie creation of an independent “ad hoc authority 
for each local service" and "ruxnination of members" is 
severely critldsed as undemocratic and a breaking point 
and section 5(2) as one "of the worst sections of the 
Madras Put^c Libraries Act." * 

a. & R. ItiQsanathan; Ubiory Leiiilatun, Madras Library 
AttOdatioa 1953. pp. S6*7, 
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Local sdt goverrunant in India has not been an out¬ 
standing success, for every local board, either urban or 
rural, has been dominated by a few powerful individuals 
fior the sake of their vested interests and party affiliation. 
As the public library is to be free from personal or pc^itical 
considerations, an independent library authority is likely 
to be above such sectarian influences. At the initial 
stages of the estaMi^iment of a public library, it may meet 
with certain handicaps like insuffident flnance, experience 
and cooperation. If the reading needs of the common 
man are dBdently catered to by the local library autho¬ 
rity, it is bound to exerdse a healthy influence over the 
local population and win their whole-hearted support to 
the local library authority which can then build up an 
independent library tradition without becoming a minor 
branch of the local government (administration). 

Section VI lays down the procedure of incorporation 
of local library authorities and their general powers. 
All Local Library Authorities will be corporate bodies, 
named after the locality or area for whidi they are 
constituted. Right to perpetual succession and a common 
seal, authority to sue and be sued as a corporate body, 
acquire, hold or transfer property movable or immovable, 
enter into contracts and do all things necessary, proper 
or expedient for the purpose for which they are instituted, 
is vested in them. 

Section VII (1) and (2) deal with the mode ol 
appointment and' powers of the executive ccanmittees and 
sub-committees of the local library authorities. The 
strength of the executive committees is limited to seven. 
They may be delegated any or all powers of the local 
library audwrity. Besides, advisory sub-committees 
may be aj^ointed. 

PX.O.-2 
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Section VlII (1) and (2) govern the procedure ot 
sutxnis^ of schemes for esfabUshing libraries and for 
spreading Uhrary service within an area by the local library 
authority for apixoval and sa&ctkrn of the director, who 
is empowered to alter, modify or ai^rove the scheme. 

Apprehension at the absc^ute powers vested in the 
directed will prove Intimate if be is actuated by anti- 
library interests, which is, ordinarily not to be expected. 
However, to provide for such a contingency, the Act 
should have provided ^ appeals by the local library 
authority to tix state library authority against arbitrary 
and undemocratic action by the director. 

Section IX outlines the executive powers of local 
library auth^ities in establishing library service. 

They are empowered to provide : 

(1) suitable lands and buildings for public libraries, 
furniture, 6ttings, materials, and conveniences ; 

(2) books, periodscaU, newspapers, maps, works and 
specimens of art and science. Intern slides, 
doema reels and other suitable material; 

(3) the staff (librarian, assistants and others): 

(4) to close or su^end library service or change the 
site with the previous sanction of the govern¬ 
ment; 

(5) to accept ^fts and endowments, with the sanc¬ 
tion of the govenancBt; 

(6) to organize lectures and classes; and 

(7) in general to do everything necessary to carry 
out the provisiODs of the Act 

Too mudi attentioD paid to the provkkm of specimens 
of art and scieoce, is likely to convert the public library 
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into a sort ol museura. Ttoefore tlie clause dealing with 
them should be very sparingly ap^ed. Otherwise, the 
public library will ultinsately become a storehouse of art 
objects and its fundamental objectives will be frustrated. 

Section X deals with the vesting of all jEoperty, 
movable, immovable, accpiired or held for the purpose of 
any public library in any area, in the local library authO' 
rity of that area. 

Section XI outlines the Regulations that a local 
library authoiity can make, in order to implement the 
Act. {See scope of Regulations in the text of the Act in 
Append I). 

The govemmeit caay in their discretion, notify or 
cancel any r^ulatkm mide by a local library authority 
which will be given reasonable opportunity to make its 
representation in tbe matter. 

The common man ^ten feds that he could get on 
without bo^ and reading. They are not so indispens* 
able to him like bread and milk. Therefore, the levy of 
fees for the use of the public litsary wiQ certainly limit 
the use of books to a minimum. Even in countries like 
Great Britain and the U.S.A., where the use of the 
public library is abecdutdy free, it is found that not more 
than 12 to U per cent of population in the area served 
by the library register themselves as potent users. 
If the object is to spread literacy and edxication among 
the masses, it is totally contrary to the fundamental 
principles of library organization to levy fees for the 
use of books in a library. This claw in tbe Act should 
either be deleted by passing an amending act or shoi^d 
be completely ignered in applyii^ it. 

Se(^ion XI (1) (b) of the Act, savours of a pecuniary 
transaction. A security or guarantee for any possible 
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damage or injury to bodes may appear necessary to ensure 
the proper and safe r^um of bodes by the users, but 
practices prevailmg in the Weston countries do not 
provide for any such security. Tbere» a member of a library 
is made Co feel bis resportsibiUCy towards the library, 
which he considers to be tbe oommoD property ot the 
ccenmujuty. Indstine on a deposit or security money, is 
likely to bring down Uie number of prospective users oi 
the Hlwary. A general provisioo for the realisation of 
compensation for sudi injury or damage as occurs should 
be found in the common laws (contract) and can be 
applied when rwceasary. It would, therefore, be better 
if this clause is deleted by an amending act. Till such 
time as it is, it should be very sparingly used, i«. it should 
be tised only when a p er sonas hone fid€s are in doubt. 

Sections XII, XIII and XIV govern the finance and 
accounts of local library authorities. 

Section XII (1) (a) em pow er s a local library autho< 
nty to levy in its area a library cess in tbe form of a 
surcharge on the property tax or house tax levied in such 
area, at tbe rate oi six jnes for every whde rupee in the 
property lax or bouse tax so levied. Section XII (1) (b) 
enables a local library authority, with tbe previous sane* 
tton of the government, and with its direction, to increase 
the rate specified tn clause (a). 

Tbe rate limit set in clause (a) is improved by the 
terms of clause (b). Great Britain todr nearly seventy 
years (1850*1919) to remove the library rate limit. 
Compared to British library legislation, the Madras 
Public Libraries Act, 2d4S, is certainly a decided improve* 
ment, and offers sco pe for advanced communities to 
establish a mere ^Rdent standard of litxaiy service. 

Secticm XII (2) outlines the mode of cdlection of the 
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library cess, (a) in the dty of Madras by the Corporation 
of Madras; (b) in ar^ within the jurisdicdon of 
municipal councils by the munidpal coui^; (c) in areas 
within the jurisdiction of panchayats by the panchayat; 
and (d) in areas in a district not within the jurisdiction 
of municipal councils, or panchayats, by the district 
board, as if the cess were a property tax or house tax 
payable under the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, or 
the Madras District Munld parties Act, 1920, or Che 
Madras Local Board*s Act, 1^. as the case may be, and 
all the relevant providons of the said acts shall apply 
aixordlngly. 

Rovided that the giovemnwnt may, by nodflca^n, 
direct that for the purposes of the collection of the cess 
aforesaid, the provisions of the three Acts referred to, 
shall apply st^ject to such toodiScations as may be sped- 
fled in ^e notification. 

Under Section Xll (3), the four types of local bodies, 
city corporation, munidpal coundl, panchayat board and 
district board, are charged with the c^lection of the library 
cess levied in thdr areas, and payment to the local Ubraiy 
authorities concerned. Although the local library autho¬ 
rities are independent bodies, cooperation between th^ 
and the local bodies is bound to prove economical and 
helpful. 

Section XIH lays down that a Ubeary fund shall 
be maintained from the proceeds of the cess, contribu¬ 
tions, gifts and income from endowrooits made for the 
beneht of public libraries, special grants made by the 
government for any ^)edfk: purposes connected witl) 
libraries, fees, fines and other amounts collected by the 
local library authority under any rules or regulations made 
under the Act' 
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The government's conthbutioci to the Ulray fund of 
all local library authorities, except that of the dty of 
Madras, is fixed at a sum not less than that collected as 
library cess. Complete denial of state aid to the local 
library authority of the dty of Madras reveals conspi¬ 
cuously the dis^ty to the policy of state financial aid 
for the Madras dty area and other areas. This is likely 
to create a feeling of dissatisfaction amongst the taxpayers 
of the dty of Madras at hanng to make payments for 
library purposes without getting anythii^ in return. 
On the other band, diversion of the amount collected In 
the dty to smaller local library autbmties will certainly 
improve the finandal stability oi the smaller libraries, and 
thus result in equalisation of library service to the 
population. 

Section XIV requires the maintenance of accounts 
of receipts and expenditure by each local library authority. 
The account is open to Inspection, audit, disallowance and 
surcharge, as may be prescribed. 

Section XV authcdses the government to supersede 
of receipts and expenditure by each local library authority, 
necessary, after stating the reasons for sudi action and 
providing an opportunity for the library authority to sub* 
mit any explanations. 

Section XVI requires that ev^ local library autho¬ 
rity shall submit reports and returns fran time to time 
to the Diredor of Public Ubraries and also furnish any 
information wanted to the director or anyone deputed 
by him. 

Section XVII empowers the director to inspect any 
public or aided library or any institution attached thseto, 
to satisfy himsdf that the provisions of the Act and the 
rules and rcgulatkos thereunder are duly carried out. 
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Section XVIII authorises the government to make 
rules and regulations in order to carry out the objects of 
the Act- (See the scope of the rules in the text of the Act 
in Appendix I). 

Section XIX is a miscellaneous one, containing the 
amendments to the Press and Registrarion of Books Act, 
1867, in its application to the Province. Instead of one 
copy, five copies of a book printed by the printer of a 
press are to be delivered to the government, which will 
deposit four copies in the central library of the state and 
dispose of the ^th copy as it detemvnes- 

Judging by the standards for library legislation, 
outlined at the beginning of this chapter, the Madras 
Public Libraries Act, 1948, satisfies most of the conditlor*s 
and fails to come up to the standard only in a few respects. 

The Act is simple, general and above the political 
fortunes of a single party. It is mandatory and makes 
library service possible within limits and er^res finan* 
dal security. It is wanting in provisions for building 
up a coordinated system of libraries, as other dasses of 
libraries—unlverdty, research etc.—do not come undw its 
jurisdiction. The levy of fees Is an anachronism and should 
forthwith be deleted. People's representation in the local 
library authorities is inadequate and indirect. It should 
be so modified as to create earnestness acid enthusiasm in 
the mass mind. The Act fails to provide measures for 
the education and trainlrig of library personnel, While 
the population of an area forms one natural, whole com- 
nmnity, instead of being administered by orie authwity, 
it is governed by several, which maintain artlfidal boun¬ 
daries of administration, resulting in loss of efficiency and 
economy. The Act fails to provide sources of revenue 
for capital grants for rites, bmldings, initial stocks of 
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books, equipment, etc. No puNic litoaiy has been able 
to meet these charges fran its slender, annual tax proceeds. 
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A SATISFACTORY library service lo the commu¬ 
nity presupposes adequate grants to and secure incoroe 
for the public library from the state revenues. State aid 
will automatically bring in state control and it is not 
unnatural that the fear is often expressed that such 
control may sometimes descend to the undesirable level 
of interference likely to affect the freedom of public 
libraries in developing their programme- The experience 
of democratic countries, however, shows that this fear is 
unfounded- Library laws in these countries certainly 
ensure sufficient freedom to the local library authorities. 

“ In addition to providing a baac \essl foundation 
and a wide range of s^vices for libraries, the state has 
three other important responsibilities for public library 
development: (1) State grants-in-aid, (2) improvement 
of personnel by certification and other means, and (3) 
o^anisation of a system of larger library units. These 
are not* entirely separate and distinct functions. On the 
contrary they should be dosely interrelated, ^nce all these 
are essential in an effective organisation of libraries. 
II the state is to subsidize libraries, it ought to be assured 
that their p»sonneI is well qualified and that service units 
are large enov^ to be efficient." * 

1. J. W. Merrili: “State Aid to Public Libranee," Id C B. 
Jocckd, (ed.) i Litnsry Bxitnsion : Problems end Seluliens, Chicago 
Univertity Press, 1945, p. 195. 
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Just as the state assumes the oUigatk>n to educate its 
citizens, through imancia] aid to scbods and coll^:es, it is 
equally necessary that it sbcpuld assume the respon^biUty 
of providing for public library expenditure, for the public 
libraries supplement and continue the vodt of the institu* 
tions of format editfatkm, 

State grants to local Ubiary authorities are usually 
intended to make it poesiUe (1) to maintain the required 
standard of library pro>dsion, (2) to encour^^e develop¬ 
ment of the lit^a^. and (3) to give the state library 
authority a proper share in the guidance and control 
of library policy. 

The policy adopted io state aid to public libraries 
should determine the total amount of ilnancia] aid; its 
use for general expenditure or for a specific purpose ; and 
the manner of its allocation on the baus of the total 
proceeds from library taxes levied and collected by local 
library authorities. Slate grants should be made available 
only if these local authorities continue to make reasonable 
efforts on their own to wpport the local library service. 
The state may make it l^ally obligatory that the local 
library authorities levy a library tax at at least a minimum 
rate tMfore state grants are altoted. The Madras Public 
Ubraries Act. 194S. Section XII (1) (a) is an example of 
such provision. State grants must be made in sudi a way 
that an unsatisfactory library service in a unit gradually 
becomes effective and adequate. State grants should not 
go to strengthen and promote unqualified personnel in 
public libraries. It should be insisted that focal library 
authorities maintain a reasonable standard of performance 
which should be determined and enfc^ced by the state 
library authority. Und» the Madias Act the Director 
of Public Ubraries carries out the latter function. 
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The formula for state aid should be determined 
according to the needs of individual states. If Section 
XlII (3) of the Madras Act provides for an amount of 
state aid to the local library authority not less than the 
sum realised locally as library cess, the other states, 
Bombay, Hyderabad, etc., may contribute less or more 
according to conditions prevaili:^ in thdr areas. 
Standards of state contribution prevailing in the U.S.A. 
vary from 15 to 33 per cent of the total public library 
expenditure. The allocation is better determined by law 
than by administrative dedtion. 

Population is an essential and the simplest measure 
to determine the amount of state aid to public libraries. 
The number of members in a community to be provided 
library service determines its range and need. The con¬ 
ditions of urban and rural commimities present a contrast. 
Generally, luban areas in modem times are comparatively 
more prosperous and levy a higher rate of library tax 
than rural areas with similar population figures. If state 
is based on population only, the urban public library, 
whose need for state aid is not so pressing and essenda!, 
gets the benefit in a higher measure, whereas the poor 
finances of the rural public library, of a small unit, do not 
get augmented in a similar manner. The standard of 
library service will thus be considerably improved in certain 
types of libraries (cities, towns) while other types (in 
rural areas — district board, village panchayats) will either 
ronain static or even deteriorate. In order to overcome 
the glaring disparity in library service in (Afferent areas, 
population alone cannot, thereiore, be the sole measure 
to determine the allocation of state grants. It can be 
taken as a partial basis only. 

Equalisation of library service should be a major 
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cbje«£ve oi the state aid foncula.”* People m rural 
tovns and villages, with low tax^paying capacity due to 
their econofnic levd. need library service in as ample a 
measure as the more fortunate readents in municipal and 
corporation dties. Unless the state provides a minimum 
level of hnandal support, it wiO not be posable for small 
local library authorities to estaUish and maintain satis¬ 
factory library service in their areas. The smaller the 
population in an area, the greater will be the necessity for 
state aid, if equaliaatioo of library service is the objective 
of library l^islation. 

It is the practice in several countries to measure the 
taxable capadty of the population by taking into consi¬ 
deration the assessed valuation of property (per capita 
and its annual income). '*A1I property in the area of 
the particular local autWity is ass e ss ed or given what is 
termed a * rateable value/ which, broadly speaking, is the 
income that said property would realise annually if let 
empty, after making due allowance fw repairs and main¬ 
tenance (e4. the rateable value of the ordinary ^all house 
in the London suburban areas averages something like 
£30 > £35). The sum of all the assessments in the 
authority <and these include ail types of property such 
as houses, shops and factories) is termed the rateable value 
of that local government area or the sum which would be 
realised if each rate payer were called upon to pay £ for 
£ of the ratea^ value of their pn^erty,” * 

As it is necessary to work out the library rate, assess 

2. C. B. JoaU and Ac^ : Ntiioivi Plan for PubUc 

Ub7arf Saivkt. Cteaf>, AcMrkno Ubnry Awodation. 1948, p, 62. 

3. Edmuad V. Corbett; An t9 Pubhe Ubrcnat^ 

ship. 2Dd ed. LecKkn, IdSZ. p. 39. 
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the total library tax of an individual rate payer in a given 
area, the following formul® may be adopted : 


Libmr estimates 1 _ locome from 
ot expenditore ( linee etc. 


(ToUl rateable taIub of the area > 


s (Library rate) 


Rateable value of the 
W i ott ec t y of an individual 


Total library tax 
X (library rate)» to be paid by a 
ratepayer 


J Total library tax paid 
1 by a rate*payer 

Number of meabera 
of bia family 


{ Average coat per 
bead in a family 


The eQualization formula of addihonal aid to low 
income library authorities will then provide larger per 
capita grants-in-aid to local library authorities serving 
conununities with low ptr capita assessed valuations and 
vice versa. “ A common method of applying the equaliaa* 
tion formula is to require each local unit to levy a tax at 
at least a minimum rate; the state then adds to the amount 
produced by this tax in each unit a sum sufhcaent to reach 
a predetermined minimum per capita revenue for the whole 
state. This method requires an equal effort on the part 
of each community and makes the state respoo^ble for 
mainlairung a minimum level of library support. 
Whatever the kind of formula adopted, the state should 
make a substantial proportion of its library subsidy 
available to the libraries which need asastance most."* 


4. C B. Joeckel and Amy Winslow : f^<uional PUh lor PttbUe 
LiSrary Strvic*. Cblcago, Ajaerican Library Association, 1^3, p. 62. 
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The XQodern trend io library develc^ment is to 
establish large unit libraries extendifig their service over 
a wide area, state aid to demonstration libra* 

ties (e.g. Delhi PuUic Library) ^rtud) may be stationary 
or mobile may be very fniithil. However, a composite 
formula^ based on population, ecpialization and large 
service units, can be adopted by states having a compre¬ 
hensive plan to devdop library service throughout theii 
area. 


FundomtnUils of PubUc Library Finance 


A public library, just like other public institutions must 
be bas^ on sound tinancial foun^tions. The Anandal 
aid is justified only when the community served feels that 
the public library is fulfilling the objectives for which 
H exists. Unless its revenues am dependal^e, it cannot 
discharge its obligations and guarantee continuity of 
service. Public library income should have a sound 
basis in law. Sources of revenue should be assured, with¬ 
in reasonable limits, and final authority for determining 
the annual Utsary income should be vested in the legis¬ 
lative body *’* of the state in which it is located. 

Non-revenue producing and non-profit making as the 
public library is. the results of its are intangible in 
quality and cannot be measured precisely. The society, 
which boiefits fran its services should unmistakably 
demonstrate the need for ackquate funds tot its upkeep 
and development. A country like Irxlia. which has a 

S, Anieriac Library AaBodatioD Coaundec oq Pcct-war Plan* 
oiiV. Pcii-tw Standard* far Public Uht^ias, 1943, pp. 54*5. 
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longer tradition than any other for respect and love tos 
learning and literature, should be able to find the necessary 
funds for its public libraries. In future, public library 
finance will tend to dep^d more on the general public 
revenues of the country or state than on library taxes on 
the assessed value of property. 

The two accepted standards to measure the adequacy 
of library income are, (1) annual per capita expenditure, 
(2) the total minimum income below which no library 
unit, regardless of should fall. The American 
Library Association Committee on Post-war Planning 
has proposed as standards for annual per capita support 
for public libraries: $ 1.50 for “ minimum ” service, 
$2.25 for "good” service and $3.00 for "superior" 
service. A staristical analysis of public library expendi¬ 
ture in the U. S. A, yields the same " minimum " service 
f^ure of $ 2.50 as the per capita national expenditure for 
this piu'pose. Experience and research conducted In 
other countries show that adequate library incesna cannot 
be obtained without large units of library service, A 
population of 25,000 may be expected to provide the 
minimum essentials for a satisfactory library service. 

The financial structure of the public libraries of a 
nation must rest on a sound foundation of reasonable 
local library rates, state grants-in-aid, and central aid in 
agreed proportions : 60, 25 and 15 per cent respectively. 
This allocation of library revenues is adopted by 
several countries in the West. Variation of these propor¬ 
tions will, however, be necessary from state to state in 
India, depending upon local finances, the library ur)its and 
their »ze. 

IiKomc from local library taxation and state grants- 
in*aid will ordinarily cover current operational expenses 
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Of public libraries. Where the inccmie from these sources 
13 insuffident to latmde the necessary minimum of 
library service, it will be necessary for the state govern¬ 
ment to contribute additional grants to Iceep up the 
minimum standard of library service. 

State grants to local library authorities of a wrong 
type will only tend to perpetuate an uneconomic and 
wasteful Libra^ system. ** If it is manifest, for example, 
that a small dty and the authority for the surrounding 
rural areas should have a jc^t li1»ry service with one 
central library and beadmiarim for the combined districts, 
it would be wrong to make appreciable grants to the 
authorities to enable them to pursue thdr own indepen' 
dent and wasteful courses. The more the grant, the 
greater the likelihood of duplication of effort, in addition, 
by consolidating the local * vested interests ’ the path to 
union or coordination become s more difficult. Therefore, 
whenever partidpation in large sdienMS is dedrable, grants 
should be made conditional upon their introduction and 
maintenance. * 

The finandal provitions discussed above do not take 
into account the sums required for tl« building to house 
a library and the collection of boc4u to serve as its nucleus. 
It is a simple fact that without a suitaUe building and a 
comprehensive stock of books and other equipment, no 
library could function. If at ail a small part of the 
annual proceeds of library i nrytm# can be set apart towards 
these major items of expenditure, it wiO still require con¬ 
siderable outlay of money at the initial stages. 

The state should sanction the estimated expenditure 
lor constructing lilxiiry buildings as apital outlay. These 

S. Ls R. MtColvia : PkMk Hknry Bxtfnsi^ U?4ESCO, IdSO, 
p, 27. 
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grants should be based on accepted principles and in 
proportion to the needs of the coramuiuty. Capital grants 
made for buildings may include the remodeliing e^enses 
of existing buildiz^ and the expenses for the ecpiipment 
of a library. 

Having secured the financial guarantee for a library’s 
expenses through library laws and state cooperation, it is 
necessary to make arrangements to ensure that the funds 
are properly administered and spent. The financial 
procedures of the library should include budgetir^ and 
awt accounting. Periodic and regular reports of its 
financial transactions should be submitted in proper form 
to the library authority and to the state authority. 


PuNk Li^sry ffudgel Eslimotei 


Income 

Expenditure ^ 

1. Ubrary Rate 

1. 0 OOJCS 

2: Library receipts. 

2. Newspapers dc 

overdue chargee 

Periodcab 

and other pezteldes; 

3. Book'binding 

Sale of catalogues. 

and re3>air 

Rent from Lecture 

4. Furiuture & 

Halh. etc. 

' Fittings 

3. Interest on 

1 5. Printing, stationery. 

Bndowments. Gifts 

6. Salaries of Library 

4. Gifts 

Establishment 

5 . State subndy 

(inchiding superanmiaUon) 


7. Rent for building 


(if hiredl 


8. Repayment of loan 


and interest 


9. MaJntenapce of 


building equipment 


10. Keatiog, lighting, . 


ventilstion 


11. Mtsceilaoeous, 

Tou; 

’ : Total 
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A Ubnuys budget should include all sources of its 
revenue — pi^ic. private, local, state and national. Tbe 
estimated expenditure should indude the following major 
items: Bods and reading material, salaries of the library 
personnel, shetvii^ and other equipment, binding, print¬ 
ing, heating, lighting. ventilaCH». tianqsort, postage, 
insurance and other oontmgendes. No hard and fast 
proportion of the incoote to be ^ent on these items can 
be laid down. Amongst all items of expenditure connected 
with the operation of a library, books and stall are the 
major ones and the moat important. AUocations to these 
two items should be liberal and in conformity with 
approved standards. 

As a genera] norm applicable to many libraries, the 
following proportions of expenditures may be suggested : 
60 per cent for library salaries; 20 per cent for books, 
periodicals and binding; and 20 per cent for other 
operating expenditures. In many other libraries, specially 
in large cities, it may be desirable to adopt a 
65 —17.5—17.5 per cent ratio for these three items."’ 
In England, the ratio tor these items is slightly different: 
Books, periodicals and landing—38 per cent, salaries 45 
per cent, and maintenance 17 per cent. It may be sug¬ 
gested that under Indian condibons IKe total expenditure 
may be divided equally Into two parts: (1) cost of 
library establishment, and <2) cost of books and other 
items of maintenance. As it is particulariy essential to pro¬ 
vide an able library staff at the initial stages of library esta¬ 
blishment $0 as to ensure the success of various library 
projects, salaries of the staff will necessarily require 

7. C. B. Joedut sod Amy Wmatov : Flat jei Pubh< 

Ubroty Strvkt. Aask&n Ubnry Aaodoti^ 194& pp. 101-2. 
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50 per cent of the total revenues. If the library deve* 
lopexient plan of any state of India fails to take account 
of the necessity for a liberal provi^on for salaries, the 
future of the public library will rest on shaky foundations 
and it may even happen that all the e^ort expended may 
prove futile. 



5. Library Personnel : 

Their Education and Training ; 
Their Duties and 


ooooQOOCOaooaaoc3DOOOOC3aaoooooDOOoaooaooGODD 


Books by tbemadves will oot shape into a liteary. 
It is the persons who are responsible for their use and dis- 
seminadcn that make or mar the success of a library in 
attempting to fulfil its objectives. It is a fallacy, which 
still persists ia certain quarters, that a good collection of 
books ia enough to ensure the sucoessful woiidng of a 
library. A book U a donnant object until its effective use 
in the hands of a reader is found. It assumes dynamic 
qualities and becomes capable of revolutionising human 
thought and actiM. wben a certain use is found for it. 
The persona who can perform this transfwmatiOin are the 
librarian and his staff. Therefore, besides a good collec¬ 
tion of books, it is equally essential that the staff employed 
are ccenpetent and qualified to fit the bodes and other 
reading material to the desires and needs of readers. 
Public libraries in India, which are still underdeveloped in 
this respect, will, from the very outset, require efficient 
leaders of the library professon ia a larger measure than 
other countries, which are several decades ahead. 

Librarians are dueffy concerned with maldng 
printed matter of all types (books, periodicals, pamphlets, 
maps, legislative report s and bistoiica] documents) readily 
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available for the use of 8tudeiits> research workers, legis* 
lators, government officials, and the public generally. 
They invest^te the reading interests and demands of the 
people served by the library and adjust the services of the 
library to suit the needs of its community. They publicize 
the library services by means of buUeUns, bibliographies, 
and newspaper stories. They select and purchase books 
and other material, use established methods for classifying, 
cataloguii^, shelviz^ and circulating books; and assist 
readers to find books and information best smted to their 
individual interests. They help children and young people 
in or out of school to broad^ their acquaintance with 
books and to acquire a taste for reading. They give 
special service to adults as to which boc^ may entertain 
them or give them de&red infonnation. They assist 
echoed systems in setting up elementary and advanced 
classes in cultural subjects, and foster reading and dis¬ 
cussion groups for adults who wish to continue thdr 
Education. In addition, they coordinate the work of tbe 
library with that of other departments in a sdiool, univer• 
^ty or research organization or with other agendes of 
a dty, country, state, or the federal govemmcDt.” * 

If such a varied and limitless responsibility is to be 
met, merely good and adequate collections of books will 
not be found enough ; educated and trained library staff 
to administer the library is equally essential. 'When the 
Madras Public Libraries Act. 1948, comes into full 
operation over the regions o£ its jurisdiction, the strength 
of Utaary staff that would be needed, as estimated by 

1 . U. S. National Roster of Sdentiilc and SpedaJiaed PeraonneJ, 
rSa Job of tkt Librorian, Washington, Covemmsnt Printing OfBce, 
1945, (Occupational Brief No. 29), pp. 1-2. 
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Dr. S. R. Rangajiathan.' U grvca in the tShit beiow. 
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Grand total of pr^asaional lUS required for both itatee when 
the MJX. Act k ia lecce « 5,97S or nearly 6,000 

These figures are based on the likely needs of the 
population according to the IdSl census and on their 
literacy characteristics. InddeotaLiy, rt may be pointed 
out that about 1,20.000 Ubrahans will be needed to serve 
an adequate library s y s tem for independent India.'*' 

Z S. R. Ruganathao : Librnr I^psiaiUn, Msdras Ubnry 
Astodatkio. 1953. fp. 2Z1-9. 

3 . /ndMn Libr^ricji, V. S (June 194 S>. pp. S^. 
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In short, all countries will require more qualified library 
persormel than are available at present, as the poten¬ 
tialities of a bbrary are fully recognised. " The marimuin 
of the superior personnel needed for productive public 
relations ^ould be put in the field at the very beginning. 
Once the movement gains momentum, there will not be 
need to increase tbe number of routine men considerably 
and the number of superior men with oiganisii^ capatity 
and leadership.” * This does not mean that qualified 
personnel are less needed in existing libraries. The older 
and larger a library is, the more taxing are the decisions 
to be arrived at. Small errors of judgement assume 
magnified ^oportions and cost more to rectify. There¬ 
fore, librarians of competence and experience are needed 
always, whether libraries are to be started or have already 
been established. 

It is essential to state what is meant by the com* 
petence of a librarian. It can be defined as the ability 
successfully and economically to perform the varied 
operations and responsitnlities attached to the post, of 
which to bring the right book to the right reader at the 
right time is the most Important. In order to attain 
confidence and ability in the performance of bis task, a 
librarian requires proper education and training. Just 
as a phyadan or a barrister is allowed to work in a 
hospital or court of law only after proper education, train¬ 
ing and certification, so also a librarian can be called a 
librarian and recruited for worit in a library, only after 
be has obtained these qualifications: (1) a sound general 
education: (2) professional education and training at an 
accredited school of librarianship in India or abroad ; and 

4. $, R Ranganathan : Librcry Ltv^lalion, Madras Library 
AsaMiaticn, 19S3, p. 2S2, 
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(3) the possession of a certificate issued by a statutory 
authority. UbrariaDsbip today is a highJy complex 
profession recfuirmg specific and detailed knowledge ol 
many kinds — peraoonel, financial, iHi^iographical and 
bibliotheca]. The complicated services which a modem 
library renders do not organize and run themselves but 
must be organized and operated; they must be modified, 
Unproved and extended in the light of changing conditions. 
This can be done only by one who knows the objectives 
and potentialities of tbe library, the techniques, tools and 
means of achieving them, and the purposes and lisutations 
of the means. The he^ of a library must, in short, be 
thoroughly familiar with all phases of modem librarian 
ship. No matter how successful and illustrious a writer 
or scholar may be in his own field, be is not, without this 
knowledge, qualified to direct a library and he cannot be 
expected to do so successfully.''' 

The kind of professtonal educatiw should fit persons 
for their role in libraries, in life and in society. 
eariy period of professional education for librarianship, 
up to ISSO, toade the librarian a builder, collector and 
preserver. The cniddle period. 1^0>1900, saw a little 
advTuice in making the librarian a technical expert in 
classification, cataloguii^, circulation of botdts and other 
routine operations. Pioneers like Anthony Panizzi and 
Edward Edwards at the British Museum, Melvil Dewey, 
C. A. Cutter and Qiarles Jowett in the tJ.S.A. and 
Dr. S, R. Ranganathan in India embeUisbed the tedi> 
niques and approach to modem librarianship. In the 
modem period, 1950 onwards, the ixt^esdonal education 

5. J. P. Durton : fm Ubwisnskip, UNESCO^ 

pp. W. 
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of librarians lays more stress on the life and thought of 
the people than on library techniques. No doubt classi- 
hcation, cataloguing, open access to books, efficient 
charging methods, bibliographical and reference service 
procedures are necessary techniques in the making of a 
librarian. But they are only means to an end; they are 
toob in his hands so that he may do his job more skil¬ 
fully and successfully. The gradual change in profes^onal 
thought and practice during the last 150 years is due to 
the important changes in the relation between the 
individual and the state. Consequently, the oirrcnt 
trends in professional education lay greater emphasis on 
people and the hiunanistic approach in every activity of 
the library. 

There should be a national plan for the education and 
training of public library personnel. Fortunately, India 
could draw on the experience of other countries whitii 
have a good record of implementing such plans. Great 
Britain and America offer sufficient and useful lessons for 
adoption in this country- In Britain, the (British) 
Library Association, a Chartered body, b in sole charge 
of the professional education of librarians. In the UB.A., 
the Board of Education for Librarianship of the American 
Library Association has decentralised the function in 
favour of universities and colleges and has retained for 
itself only the task of accrediting. The standard is main¬ 
tained on a national and uniform level by these methods. 
Whether the profesaonal education of a librarian is 
imparted by a umveraity school or department or 
a professorial association, it is of utmost importance 
that high standards are maintained in the teaching 
level. The responsibility of supplying siutaUe aivl 
tested personnel to man the libraries of the country 
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up to the professknal level will rest these centres 
oi professional education, la order to fuliil the 
expectations of sodeCy, the schools of lil^arianship must 
be properly and ^ciently orsaniaed. Members of the 
faculty of a lifccary scbotd should be persons with high 
academic and profes^onal attaintnents, viscei and leader* 
ship and able to foster independent thinking in the pros¬ 
pective librarians, library schools should assume a role 
of leadership in order that the static condition in 
librarianship is overcome and pro^nss is achieved. 

The bade curriculum library schools should 
include instruction and study ia : 

1. Classification (theory and practice), 

2. Cataloguing (thec«y and practice). 

3. library ofganiaatioti. 

4. Library administjation, 

5. Bibliography, book-selection and reference 
method and worit, and 

6. Philosophy of librarianship. 

Schools iriiich will undertake to produce specialised 
personnel such as children’s librarians, extension librarians, 
etc., should provide for specialisation in the subject field 
by the addition of one subject, history and l^bliography. 
e.g. the librarian of a chwnical resemth institute should 
be equipped witli a thorough knowledge of the history 
and bibliography of cbenistry. 

One academic year of a post-graduate course is 
centered normally suffident to cover the fundaments] 
subjects of study snd to initiate the student to the field 
of librarianship. It is an erroneoxis notion to maintain 
that a perfect librarian is moulded after a year’s study at 
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a library school. It is just the beginning and much 
renains for the student to learn and develop in the course 
of his work in libraries, in the midst of people and books. 
The lit«iry schools can only open before the student a 
dear perspective of what is expected of him as a librarian. 
It is for him to acquit himself successfully in his perform* 
ance, by mental discipline and a humanistic approach to 
the work in libraries. 

In order to attract the proper and best type of persons 
to library school education, public librarianship should 
be ranked in high honour in the state civil service. It 
should provide for advancement in administrative rank 
and as a subject or functional specialist. 

It is equally essential that the salaries of public 
librarians should be attractive in order that persons of 
high quality take to librarianship as their career. 

It may not be cut of place here to give a brief outline 
of the ^lilies for education and training that exist in 
India today. "The course of lectures on library science 
delivered at the University of the Punjab in the autumn 
of 1915 was, so far as is known, the first attempt at library 
training in British India, although a library class has 
been held at Baroda for three or foiir years, a result of the 
sojourn in the Gaekwaris dominions of Mr. A. W. 
Borden, an American librarian.’' ‘ 

A short and simple course of training was given at 
the Madras University from 19S0 during the summer of 
each year. Though short, it was an effective course of 
study and training. After a few yean, the Madras 
Univerrity further expanded the programme of education 

6. A. D. IXddnson: The Punjab Library Primer, Lahore, 
UuvereCy of the Punjab, 1916, pp. 6*7. 
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for librAiianship tiy ctttductii^ a coune cpf one academic 
year, leading to the Dii^oina in Library Sdence. Special 
eropha^s U given to the teacfaii^ of Ccbn clas^fication 
and the dasided catalogue. The Punjab Univerdty 
continued to provide instruction in library sdence extend* 
ing aw 9ix months and awarded certificates till about 
1940. The then Imperial Library (now National Library; 
at Calcutta provided some measure of practical training. 
Andhra, Bombay and Calcutta uiiiversities also organised 
courses of instruction and study in blxary sdence. But. 
it has been the proud privilege of the author to organise 
a graduate sdwol of library sdence with Faculty status 
at the Banaras Hindu University xa the year 2942. 
Education arid training imparted at this univerdty can 
veil compare with that of any other successful centre of 
study. Provision for advanced study and researdi 
leading to the PhD. degree is under the consideration of 
the Banaras Hindu Univeraty. Extension lectures in the 
subject fields by spedalists is a ^lecial feature of the 
Department of Library Sdence of the Banaras Hindu 
University. The University Litaary wWch has a well 
oiganUed ejection of books catering to the needs of over 
8,000 students and 1,000 members of the faculty is the 
woduhop of the studimt of library sdence. £v^ year, 
over 30 boys and girls are admitted from all over India 
and, after successful comptetioQ of tht course, obtain the 
University Diploma in Ubraiy Sdence. Statistics main* 
tained of the students from 1942 to date show that every 
student who obtained i»ofess30DaI education and training 
at this centre is satis^ctorily eo^rioyed and has brought 
credit to the University by his or her performance at the 
libraries em(doyif% than. 

The Delhi Umvo^y organized a course of study 
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and trainir^ in library sdence in 1&47. under the guidance 
of Dr. S. R. Ranganathan. The course extends over one 
academic year leading to the Diplc«na in Library Science. 
Further expanaon has been effected by providing advanced 
courses of study for the second and subsequent years 
leading to the Master's and PhX). degrees in library 
sdence. 

The working of these centres of education and train¬ 
ing for librarianship in the past reveals that no spedal 
emphasis is laid In the curriculum on problems connected 
with the organisation and development of the public 
libraries of the country, which is not only vast but under¬ 
developed. To ensure that these educating agencies are 
not taken by surprise by a sudden and increased demand 
for qualified personnel for the public libraries of the 
country, measures should be taken, without further loss 
of time, to expand and improve the structure, staff and 
finance of these agencies. Otherwise, the country will 
have to face a serious shorty of qualified personnel. 
The qualified personnel required for a public library will 
be of two types; (1) profes.siona], and (2) non¬ 
professional- The education and training of these two 
types will vary because of the different functions attached 
to these personnel. 

(1) Profesdonal education and training at a graduate 
library school for pwsorinel who expect to become leaders 
and chief librarians, and for those who in turn will become 
feadie^ of library sdence. 

(2) Training of non-professional personnel will be 
dementary, con^stir^ of routine and practical demonstra¬ 
tion of various time-savir^ operations and techniques in 
a modem library. Such a course will be shorter than 
that for the professional group and limited to two or three 
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moDth$ and conducted by library associations with the 
cooperation of scene weU-cst^iused libraries near by. 

As the success of a library largely depends or: its 
personnel, “ the dat^ of corsidering that anyone can 
become a successful libranan cannot be too strongly 
emphasised/* * 

The selection of (1) a diief librarian should be 
governed by, (a) educatknal, and (b) personal ouahfica- 
trons. He or she should possess a univenity d^ree and 
9 diploma or degree in library science from an accredited 
school Possession of ccmssderable and varied experience 
of library work should be a decided advantage. The per¬ 
sonal qualihcatkms will include the candidate's abilities 
as leadtf in oesununity affairs and as a wise administrator 
of public funds. (2) library assistants, who should belong 
to the professional category of personnel. ^Kmld be 
university graduates and bold a certificate or diploma in 
library science of an ap^oved school. They should have 
made some background study of communi^ affairs and 
should be weH-disapUned in library techniques. 

Non*profession^ library personnel should have 
educational qualifications, at least a secondary school 
certificate. They should be actuated by a desire to help 
others and a willingness to work hard aitd cooperate with 
their fellow wor k er s . 

At present, library schools and professional training 
centres in India are yet to receive a kind word from any 
section of the public Even the world still does 

not believe that there can be anything like education for 
llbrarlanshjp and a curriculum of studies for library 

7. C O. Houle: Utrarits m AVidr Edueoii^. 

UNESCO. 1S61. p. 126. 
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science. But at the same time everyone wants library 
service to be first rate. 

Instead of assuming a complacent attitude over past 
performance, the faculty members of the library schools 
should aim at raising the standards and obtain a simliar 
status for the library profession as that enjoyed by other 
Important professions like medicine, law or engineering. 

Too much emphasis on mere techniques, faculties 
too limited in academic and professional bad^ound, loo 
much crowded into one year, curricula too broad not deep 
enough, insufficient integration with other departments 
of the university, schools not educating for leadership 
either in subject fields or in administration, Master's 
curriculum only an extension of the Bachelor’s (or 
Diploma) currictiJum, little distinction between technical 
and professional aspects, schools not sufficiently aware of 
the needs of the profession, schools not selecting students 
with sufficient care’'* should be avoided. The library 
school which takes warning of these pitfalls will recruit 
'* teachers on the evidence of teaching and personal ability 
rather than the mere possession of degrees. Superior 
teaching ability requires knowledge of the subject, but 
it also requires imagination in high degree to adopt 
teaching procedures to the students under instruction. It 
involves constant search for better methods of encouraging 
students to learn for themselves, to evaluate evidence, to 
test ideas. An excellent teacher is rarer than a FhX».” * 


E. N. C. Vandeuien ; pToft$shml Bdutaiion for UbTonoftskip, 
summary in Bernard Berl»n (ed,): Bducaii^H f^r Ubwianship. 
Chicaso, American library AasocUtion. 1949, p. 197. 

9. Ibid, p. 202. 



6. The Library Building, 

les Planning and Equipment 

POOOaoOOOOOOOOOOOOOQOOOOOOOOOOOOOaDaBPDBOOO 

The public library building is a functiona] 
*'unic.” Until the functions of sud) a '*unit” are 
dearly understood and recognised in this country by the 
governments of the states and the ptMc. there is no 
urgency for buildings. Our present needs can be 
satisfied by renting buildings. The building can obstruct 
progress in library service unless it is carefully designed. 
Few of our existing buildings can serve ss a pennanent 
home for our libraries. Let us not be tempted to buy 
existing binldings. Let us postpone the question of 
buildings until the district librarian comes into the picture, 
gains experience of the nature of the service which the 
district requires rtov and is likely to require in the future. 
Library design is in the melting pot. Let us not sink the 
money in bride and mortar prematurely.'*^ These 
words of a librarian who has observed library design 
the world over are timely. 'To commit the ^an to 
steel and concrete invoh^ making dedsicsis of far- 
reaching importance. Errors m judgment regarding 
the location of the library buildingSp their layout and 
their bode capacity are often impossible to correct; at 
best necessary alterations are diffi^t and costly." * 

1. S. R. Rjnfuuthn; Ubiety L4p3ieiion, Madras Library 
Anodatkm. 19S3. pp. 9S-7. 

2. C B. Joe^ aod Anj Wisido#: " Pubtic Ubrtry Building 
Prograa.’' Ch X P* 122, is Netwnei Plait iet Pubtie Ubiety Strvict, 
CbicasD, Amexicu Library Assodatioo, lB4a, 
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The future of the library system u) thiis country wiU 
require that the disposition of each library “ unit'’ should 
be governed by natural factors of unity and not by 
existing local government boundaries. Econconic, UU' 
gulstic and historical elements wlU have to be taken into 
account, together with the available means of communica- 
tion, before the building prograinme of the public libraries 
is undertaken. It is of utmost importance that intimate 
collaboration and mutual regard between the public 
librarian and the architect is essential for the satisfactory 
emergence of a library structure. The librarian, who is 
the professional er:pert in administerir^ library service, 
kirows his needs best. It is for him to hand over the 
skeleton of the building plan to the architect, whose 
function is to perfect it and embellish the design. The 
result of such dose assodation between the librarian 
and architect is a library building in which both utility 
and beauty will be coml»ned. 

A vast country like India, with a population of 360 
nhlUon, will need new buildings for her public libraries in 
the near future. It is essential to begin the building pro¬ 
gramme, keeping in view the current boc^ needs of the 
60 million literate population and the listening to reading 
of the rest of the population. India lives in her villages 
and the populaUon is largely agricultural in its pursuits. 
When a person performs a musical concert, reads verses 
from epim, dassics and sacred boc^rs, the whole village 
populatbn flocks to the open air theatre and listsis with 
rapt attention. Therefore, a good book in a public library 
may be read to a large drde of people by one literate 
person. If read^ and listenh^ become a r^ular feature 
of the public libraries hi rural areas, it is bound to create 
a strong desire in the population for further books and 

px.a-3 
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reading and gradually coavert than into poteitial users 
ol the library. Libr^ service to the pec^ at different 
levels of literacy camwt be Defected. lt»refCHe> snail 
library buildings, which may. Cor economy and conve> 
nlence. be comtnned with oommumty halls, pancha}rat 
halls or with village sdiooU. are essmtially needed. 

Itee are in sane dties and towns obsolete library 
buildings in which a 9ort of aided public Uteary service 
exists As these Ubrariss come under the cat^ory of 
pubQc libraries, new buildicgs oo a hmctioaal basis are 
required. 

A rough estimate of the capital outlays required to 
bring the public library building plan of the nation Into 
existence can be forecast on the basis of the accepted stao' 
dards of ptr oopita expenditures in maintaining libraries, 
both rural and urban. 'What is needed in the Madras 
and Andhra states, where the Madras Public Ubraries 
Act, 1948, is in operation, can be taken as an index 
of the needs of the other states of the Indian Union. 

The following scale is assumed for the cost of book- 
moUks (vehicles fitted out u mobile libraries) and of 
the various classes of buildings: 
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The total numher of library service points excluding 
delivery stations, for the two states, Andhra and Madras, 
as envisaged under the Madras Public Libraries Act, 
1948, is as follows : 

City Ubrary Jturol library 



system 


system 

Andhra 

44 


178 

Madras 

150 

Bookmobiles 

263 

Andhra 

491 

Madras 

591 



Delivery stations 


Andhra 

9332 

Madras 

11,813 


State central librory 


Andhra 

1 

Madras 

1 


On the basis of die number of service points, book* 
mobiles and delivery stations, the total cost of library 
buildings and other capital expenditure for the two 
states worirs out in aggregate to nearly six crores of rupees 
Although the figure seems staggering, judged In its correct 
perspective, it will be found that it Is the essenUal mini** 
mum that a satisfactory library system will demand. 
Provision of this sum can be made in gradual stages spread 
over two to three decades, during which period the 
Literacy rate of the population is bound to record an up* 
ward trend in a decisive manner and reach, say, 75 per 
cent as a result of the provision of compulsory education 
for all children as laid down in Section 45 of the Indian 
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Constitution. The cost ol building mntehak and labour 
will be governed bf {vevaiiing rates. The estimates are, 
therefore, liable to Suctuate. 

Tlie essential d^aracteristics o( various types of library 
buildings should be incorporated in their construction. 

The state central library, which is the headquarters 
building, is the local point. It should be modem, func¬ 
tional and capable of expansion for three to four decades, 
as demanded by community needs and growth. 

The large dty and branch libraries must be eadly 
accesvble. located at strategic centres, attractive in 
appearance and efficient in interior layout Reading rooms 
and sitting accmnmodati^ muse be adequate. 

The rural and village libraries need not be masrive 
sinictures but should be ample and attractive. They 
should be near the village scho^ as the school'teachei 
may happen to be a part-time librarian in such areas. 

In every kind of Ubrary buildii^, adequate provision 
should be made for. (1)' readers, (2) bodes, (3) working 
rooms, (4) passages from department to department, and 
(5) assembly hall fot meetings and group ^scussion. 

Ughting and ventilation should be obtained to the 
maximum extent. This does not mean glaring and daz- 
sUng light. Heating is not so much a problem in India 
as it is in western countries. Excepting In localities like 
Simla and other hiS stations, libr^es do not need to 
provide for artificial beating. In fact, avoidance or 
reduction of heat is the proUem. Air conditioning is 
the straight answ^. but its cost renders its applic^on 
possible in a few centres only. 

In fanning the interior of a puUic library, the book 
stock and the number of people using the books and equip¬ 
ment. will determine the reqtcred floor-space of various 
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departments. In public libraries^ spsjx for books is less 
pressing than space for readers, as the population ordinaii- 
ty registers an upward trend year after year, while the 
growQi in the number of volumes is kept more or less at a 
constant level by weeding out obsc^ete ones to find accom¬ 
modation (or books of current interest and demand. The 
character of books will decidely affect the internal planning 
and delving, e.g. books on sdence and technology, fine art 
and music. wiU need more shelving space and perhaps 
deeper shelving also. 

A modern library has varied functions and wide 
responsibilities. In order to discharge these obligations, 
the library building should ordinarily provide for the 
following public rooms : (1) Lending library, (2) child¬ 
ren’s section, (3) newspaper room, (4) reading and 
maga^e room, (5) reference library, (6) map room, 

(7) special collection department, (8) lecture hall. (9) 
audio-visual equipment room, (20) public catalogue roc«n, 
and (11) drcuiation department. Its administrative 
and sia0 rooms will consist of (1) stack ro«n, (2) libra¬ 
rian's room, (3) committee room, (4) office, (5) binding 
department, (6) staff work room, (7) staff rest room, 

(8) store-room, (9) janitor’s room, and (10) bath and 
lavatory. 

The division of available space into these depart¬ 
ments should be done by movable partitions whenever 
possible so that any future alteration and adjustment of 
space for a particular department can be facilitated with 
the least effort and ditiocation. 

Small library buUtfings, detigned to sep;e a popula¬ 
tion of 1,000 or leas, will not find it posable to disdde the 
floor area into such clear-cut divisions because of the 
limited available space and library personnd. In this 
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country, severs] such libraries in rural areas will 
be erected and will be staffed with one or two men. These 
library buildings will have to cany on these diverse func* 
tions in a single hall or room in which the equitxnent 
will indicate such division. 

The internal equipment, mainly boc^ cases, reading 
tables, chairs, display cases and card cabinets may be 
either of good steel or well-seasoned wood. The latter Is 
stDl the more popular of the two in this country, perhaps 
because of higher investment costs involved in steel 
equiim^ent. Standard dimensions and deigns have been 
worked out by (1) Wheeler and Githens;* (2) Ash- 
burner • and (3) library supply and manufacturing firms.® 
In order to aid a prospective librarian or newly 
appointed librarian diaig:ed with the task of providing a 
concrete plan for a small library building in a rural town 
of a given population, a few guiding prindples are noted 
below: 

1. Total population to be served in the area (based 
on latest census f^ures) 

2. Percentage of literate population 

3. Percent^e of illiterate population 

4. Number of volumes @ 1 v. per 8 literate persons 
per year 

5. Number of volumes ^ 1 v. for 1(X) illiterate persons 
(read to) per year 

6. Total initial stock of books limited to book grant 


3. J. 1^ Wheeler and A. M. Githeoe : The 'AmerieoH Publie 
Library ffmUirtg, Chicago, American Library A&sodaCion. 1941, 

4. E. H. AdibunKT : ’Afodem PubUe Librarief, Tkefr Planning 
and Design, London, Grafton, 1946. 

5. Libraco, London : Latest catalogue. 
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7. Floor-^ace for the iraximum number of books 
that a branch tibrary is expected to hold @ 25 
volumes in 2 SQ. ft 

8. Number of bocduases and the gangways between 
them (g| 12 ft and, at the exterior, 6 ft 

9. Readier accommodation @ 15 aq. ft. per reader, 
including chair, table and gangways 

10. Passages 3 ft wide 

11. Work*roQiD8 for staff @ 100 sq. ft. per persen 

12. Future expanakn based on population trends and 
6nance. 



7. Bookf, Their Choice and Collection 


oaaaooaaDaaoaooaooQOaoaaoESOOQaooaaooooooooD 

Thb library is a line combination of books, 
readers and the staff. These three are called its Trinity. 
One without the other two is incaptable of functioning. 
Therefore, it is essential that an appropriate ccrflection of 
books is built in order to assure a satisfactory library 
service to the community. 

When one comes to realize that books abolish time 
and distance and that the printed w^d lasts bnger than 
other means of communication of ideas — the radio and 
the talking film, the importance of pnnted books in a 
library gets emphasised. But the modem lilwarian can¬ 
not , afford to neglect the cuneit shift in the relative im¬ 
portance of these three potential forms of conununication 
of ideas; print, radio and film. " Any jMonounced change 
in the balance between the three media of mass communica- 
don will profoundly affect both the scope and the methods 
of public library service. The interest of the public libra* 
rian, therefore, must necessarily be extended from research 
in reading to an almost equally active interest in all forms 
of mass communication. 'Hie book collecdon of the public 
library cons^tutes a field of investigation and research 
in which librarians have an immediate concern." * 

Lack of suitable reading materials for the adult popu¬ 
lation in this country, which consists of a large percentage 

1. C 5. Joechel end Aiay Winslow : f/aiicnai Plan for pubJie 
Library Service, QiicAgo, Amentan librajy Assocation. 1948, p. 148. 
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Of useducRted usd illiterate penons, vill constitute a 
serious pPiUoD for the Indian librarian in building up 
the book collection. As the efficiency of library service 
will depend to a considerabte extent on the quality and 
size of the book coUectxm of a library, careful selection 
based on sound prindpies has to be made. Books are the 
foundation of any Library and each Nbrary must frame 
certain prindite for the sdectioD of its books, for the 
simple reason that there are now more books in ffie world 
and still more published every day than any single library 
can possibly buy or i>r dnd use for. 

'Hianas De Quincey wrote about hundred years ago : 
.""As bo<^ multiply in an unmanageable degree, sdection 
becomes more and more a necessity for readers, and the 
power of selection more and more a^despeitte problem 
for the busy part of readers.'’* If this statement held 
good a century ago, it is a more pressing necessity for the 
public libnuies today to make a wise selection of books 
to avoid wastage of public furtds and build the reputa¬ 
tion of the liteary. A book la “good’' only whim it 
meets seme human hunger or refutes some human error. 
If every book in a library's coUection were to perform 
such a function, consequential problesss — weeding, select 
cataloguing and simplifled cataloguing-^aridng out of 
improper selectioo will largely be elinunated. 

A librar/s coUection 4 ^ bodes ^)ould reflect and 
stroi^ly em^tasiae its educatkmal objective. When 
reading material suitable to the population is not available 
with the bold: trade, the public library will actively 
influence the writing and publishing of new types of books 
demanded by the jwogress of adnlt education. Lists 

2 . Quoted by Robert Lyod: ''duomt to Read'' in 
lu$, Bocki an4 Wiiim. pp. 3Z7-4. 
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indicating the subjects or fields of knowledge in whidi 
new books are required may be issued by the public library 
and freely circulated to the book trade, authors, educational 
institutions and research centres in order to stimulate their 
activities and direct their literary efforts towards the satis¬ 
faction of current demand. 

spedal requirements of the oommunity must be 
met by books and other reading material collected by the 
library. Books covering the following topics are parU- 
cularly needed: 

1. Improvement of local means of livelihood such 
as in agriculture and industry. 

2 . Rrst aid and health and hygiene problems. 

3. Dieletical advice. 

4. Child care. 

5. Household economy, thrift and saving. 

6 . Small Industries and handicrafts. 

7. Basic facts on sdence, natural history, history of 
man etc. 

8 . Local geography and history of the community. 

9. Civic matters, cooperation and intematioDal 
und&Etanding. 

10, Diverse recreational collections. 

In general, the contents of the library should express 
impartiality and be, as a whole, a good vehicle to instruct, 
teach and recreate, having regard to the needs of readers 
of all ages and different interests and standards of culture. 
Its final aim is to form taste and judgement and givt a 
real sense of individual, collective and dvic respond* 
bmty.’'» 

3, C 0. Houle ; lAbrmm in Adult and Fundamental Educs- 
tiw. UNESCO. 1951. p. 120 
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A basic i^terectce coUectico and a ca^nprehensive 
sdectiOT of aU standarti worts related to other library 
resources in the area arc necessary fw efficient service. 

Id order to integrate Ul«i7 service with the educa 
tional and cultural programme of the community, the 
selection of readir^ materials m the Utory should be 
governed by: 

{!) Adaption to local conditions, such as 
cultural levels, degree of literacy, mortU standards, 
religious convictions and ecwwmic conditions of the 

.... • 

(2) Materials written, as far aspossiWe, m the 
language of the people and in familiar style. 

(3) Ability gradually to convert the people 
from passive to active readers, by providing books in 

increasii^ order of cwnplenty. 

(i) Maintenance of perennial interest of the 
people in the cdlection. by selecting " books for all 
timesand ** bocte of the hour 

(5) Graphic r^wesentation of ideas, by means 
of faithful illustrations, pictures, portraits, etc. 

In additic« to ordinary printed books, other types of 
reading material—pceten, pictures, art ^wamens, fUm 
strips of standard sire produced from aSSmm. film roll- 
can be included with advantage, especially whei providing 
library service to the under-devdoped areas. Documen- 
Cary movir^-pictures will be found very useful in present¬ 
ing msterial to the readers when s^arate books are not 
available on the subject In advanced countries, the use 
of radio and televirion to stimulate interest in readii^, 
U emfdoyed successfully. 
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The ratio of re(»:esentation of subjects should re^t 
the demand representation and its satisfaction as well as 
coraprehendveness in the collection. Each library will 
arrive at a ratio suited to its needs. 

Generally, the public libraries would be well advised to 
confonn to the following percentage representation f<^ the 
various subjects in collecting their book stock: 
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Classification 
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This is not a hard and fast allocation for books on 
various subjects in the collection of a public library, It 
is open to iteration and adjustment, depending upon the 
circumstances in which a library is situated. 

The librarian of a public library will have a greater 
owortunity and bfluence in the sdection of books and 
ot^r leadhig material than his colleague at a university 
cr college. It is good that this is so, for the librarian of 
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a puUic Ulxary wiH be a more careful judge of readers' 
needs and desires than the boc^ commitee. People 
need, not a prefab library, but tlvir own, to serve Che 
generality and the ^ited tow. ” * It is said that the great 
English librarian. Stanley Jast. used to study the histories 
of subjects to find the key books and build up a general 
library collection ccnsisting of hurtdreds of rounded 
sections, each adequate as a course of reading, and kept 
in fit bung by observing use. The modem public 
librarian, faced with cut books^Mdgets, needs to emulate 
Jast's exam^ in good measure. He need not be too 
deeply concerned with the influence of books over men’s 
minds: for, the librarian is a neutral agent between authors 
and readers and a bode is no more than a o»ununicaCion 
from one mind to ocher minds, and r)o one can measure 
the virtue or strength of its influence for good or evil in 
antidpation. Although a public librarian could not 
possibly satisfy every demand by ordering all books that 
his readers want, be can wdl attempt to find readers for 
every bc-^ that he buys. ’’Tbe smaller the libr8r>’, 
the more n eces sar y to have readers for every bo^ ; the 
more readers for that bo^ the ridter the library. ” * 
Several libraries keep on tbor shelves old. unwanted 
books in the hope that someone, some day, might ask for 
them. For days, mc^iths and years, such bodes occupy 
valuable space on Cbe shdves, to the detriment of new¬ 
comers and adding to the cost of maintenance. The 
unwanted books on the shelves of a library are an insult 
to the reader and a disgrace to the library. Therefore, 

4. Emett A Sevsie: “ Piodiog t Wiy sa Bock Selection," in 
his A UkraHaWf Mtmtria. Portrmis RtUHtwts, loodon, 
Gniftofi. 19S2, p. 82. 

5. m±, ^ 93. 
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steps sbould be taJcen m all libraries to get rid of such 
volumes and send them to a far-off deposit centre, simply 
to be preserved against any possible contingency of their 
demand for use. 



8 . Library Rules and Regulations 


nr>Pqi‘fgg rV?fVy> 00 00 «?0»nrvinnfianQriPnQPQQQQQOanDa 


TH5 rboulatioks thst a Mbrvy wiU frame 
should be kepf at a mimmum. A weU'Org:aiu 2 ed Ubrary 
wiU require rules to a far lesser extent than one which 
does not conform to a standard pattern. The rules should 
be simple and aim to ease the operations and functions 
of a library. Although it ts tradibonal to make rules* to 
prevent the abuse of library service, they are now meant 
to make the use of a Uteary more popular and attract¬ 
ive amongst users. Instead of savouring of cold legal 
expressions* the rules should appear to be cordial invita¬ 
tions to the public to come into the library and use it 
freely. The library is the property of the public. The 
rules framed should cmitain all information and guidance, 
advice and suggestions for using the contents of the 
library. Occasionally there might be cases of abuses of 
the privileges. This does not mean, however* that penal¬ 
ties and punishments should be boldly and prominently 
displayed. Such di^4ay appears to be in bad taste. 
Let us tell our patrons, in the library rules, what the 
library can offer than and bow best it can be used by 
them. Creating a sense of bomeUness and freedom to 
move about in the library should be the aim of library 
rules. The reward will be ample and beneficial to the 
server and the swed. 

Libraiy rules may cover the foUowing aspects : 
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1. Availa^ty of free access to tts contents to 
all men and women, r^:ardless of race, oeed or 
political persuaaon. 

2. Days and time of opening. 

3. Number of books, and their different dasses, 
that may be borrowed at the library by a registered 
borrower. 

4. Care of books when in the custody of the 
borrowers. 

5. Genuine interest in and care of library* 
property. 

6. Polite and orderly behaviour inside the 
library premises. 

7. Number of holidays on which the library 
remains closed. 

S. Small corrective penalties or overdue chaiges 
ior infringement of regulations. 

9. Layout of the library and location of special 
departments like music library, braille book collect 
tion, etc. 

10. The sy^em of arrangement of books- 

11. The forms of catalc^es and methods of 
using them. 

12. Availability of reference and information 
services. 

Though these regulations are meant for the reader, 
the staff of the library has a great respon^bllity in im* 
plementing them successfully. It is suggested that the 
conduct of every member of the library staff be governed 
by a set of rules. They should cover their relations with 
the public and their responsibilities to the library com* 
mittee and library authority. The rules of conduct for 
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the litoary staff should be imbued with a s^t of service 
aiid devotion to duty. An unethical or impolite attitude 
on their part should not only be discotiraged but totally 
banned. 



9. Bo5ic Pattern of Library Service and 

Service Poind 

OOQODdaaOOOOOQQO□□□□□□□□□□□□ODOdOOnOQOddQdO 

It will be appropriate to study in outline a satis* 
factory and useful basic pattern of library service for 
given areas consistii^ of (1)' large cities, (2) small towns, 
and (3) villages and isolated groups of hamlets. The states 
comprising the Indian Union all have all three types of 
population groups. More than half the population of 
India lives in the area falling under group (3). As the 
conization of library service is mainly determined by 
the way people live, in great metropolis dties, in provin- 
dal dties and towns, in far*off villages and lonely hut* 
ments. distribution of library service should be planned 
to reach the individual even at the remotest locality. 
Take a commodity like safety match-boxes. It can con* 
venientiy and readily be obtained from a village grocer, 
although its centre of manufacture and distribution is 
thousaixls of miles distant from the village. It has been 
carried to the village grocer’s through a planned process 
of distribution from the headquarters where it is produced. 
Why should not such a pattern of commodity distribution 
apply equally to library service ? If the library autho- 
riUes would be wise enot^ to learn from the organizers 
of commodity distribution*', boc^ would be made 
available to our people wherever they may live. Because 
of a centrally located and well-organized library nearby, 
it is no doubt easier to provide books in large number 
and variety to large communities than to small groups of 
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population Living in is^ted communities. The absence 
oi such a headquarCers Library near ssnalJ viliages is no 
reason why Lilvary service should be denied to the faroi! 
villager who is in much greater need of books and infor* 
mation than bis comrade in the town or dty, where there 
are several means of ccmmunication, other than the book, 
to keep him infonned of what is hi>mg done and achieved 
in various spheres of man’s activity. 

If people in large dties and towns will go to the 
libraries to use the books and borrow them, peo^ in the 
rural areas sbonld be served by carrying bo^ to them. 
Unless there is an integrated library system for a whole 
area, with proper ochordination betwm urban library 
centres and rural district libraries, the state library 
autterity can do little to evolve a useful pattern of library 
service. As the local library authority will be dose to 
the users of library service, it it best that library service 
is made a local cortcem. If a local library authority is 
incapable of raising eoou^ funds to maintain an adequate 
standard of Library service to its population, a combi* 
nation of local library authorities will ^ a useful propori- 
tioQ. When the resources of a cooUned local library 
authority prove inadequate, the state library authority 
must supplement the hinds by state grants. 

While governments are mainly concerned wid) 
hnandng and controUiog the libraries, the people who use 
them are largely concerned with having at their disposal 
an adequate service to provide them books, infonna* 
tiem and expert asastance from library staff. The success 
of library service is measured by individual and conunu* 
nity satisfaction. Therefore an adequate number of 
good libraries should be made available to individuals. 
The ^aces where Ubrery service is available to the people 
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are called “service points.” The service points vary in 
size» scope and structure, ranging from the great central 
libraries of the metropolis, to libraries on wheels and boohs 
delivered by postmen and deporit stations. 

A central library is the main library of a city system 
with branches, or a dty ^us country system, e.g. the 
Madras City Central Library with branches at Mylapore, 
Triplicane etc 

A town library is the library of a town or city where 
there are no urban branches, e.g. the libraries of most 
amali urban areas, e.g. Kanchipuram Town Library. 

A branch library is dther an urban branch, a library 
provided for a district or suburb of a dty ; or a county 
or regional branch, a library in an urban community 
within the area and associated with (and probably pn> 
vided with stodc) from a county (or regional) head- 
Quarters — primarily a centre of administration and 
distribution, with a central pool of stock, though the 
headquarters may usually be closely associated with the 
library serving the people living in and around the town 
or dty where it is rituated. 

Branches are usually in preonses spedally built or 
adapted for library purposes — dther full or part time. 
A full-time branch is one open to the public the whole 
day on all or most week days with, say, a minimum of 
thirty hours of opening a week. A ii^-tixne branch is 
one open for less time, e.g. certain hours on some days or 
the whole day on one or two. 

A deposit station is a collection of bcx^ deposited 
with some agency other than a library — a factory, dub, 
sodety, institution — and primarily for the use of those 
attending there. 

A centre is dosely akin to a deposit station but is 
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here meant to denote a collection of books depoated in 
some approiKiate idace —a sd»c4, bouse* dub. or almost 
anywhere ^ which is [Btpvicled for general public use. 
For purposes of definiticA. a coUecUon at a youth dub 
solely for the use of members would be a deposit station, 
but if the dub agreed to house the collection for use by 
the genoal public (perhaps only at ^)eci6ed times) it 
would be a centre. 

TravdLing libraries are libraries on wheels—not 
just coltections of books in bmtes sent by carrier or other 
means of transport, a method of service to be called 
simply ** boxes of bodes." 

Id the eyes of the people. " a county branch " in a 
small town or an independent " town libr^ " seem very 
much the same thing. 

The snalhtown library in urban or rural areas is 
needed in large numbers in aeveral countries. In India, 
the majority of the population lives in wch small towns 
and villages, with populations ranging frcen 500 to 10.000. 
The balance of populiliM be tw een dties and small towns 
and villages will indicate that the snall'town and village 
libraries wiU far outnumber tboee in big dties. although 
their size, capKity, funds and staff may compare less 
favourably with those of dries. Organisation of libraries 
and tber development in these areas will need far greater 
alertness and visi^ on tbe part of the state library agency 
and librarians. 

The location of a library in a gmall town will be 
governed by its ftyiai importance to the population of the 
rural area. If tbe town is a central weekly market place 
or a railway station, many peofde around tbe area are 
likely to visit it ooce or twice a week. Such a town will, 
therefore, be cooddered siuted for the location of a library. 
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A library in such a location will not only be efficient in 
service and adequately provided with book stock, but 
will also prove econcciic. Books and staff are the signi¬ 
ficant features of a small-town library. It is unwise to 
sacrifice these items for the sake of a building. Buildings 
can be thought of later, after the library authority has 
obtained experience about its desirable location and rize. 
Investing large funds in bricks and mortar will limit the 
future develojMient of the library. The library authority 
may have occasion to regret its premature judgement. 
Farsightedness in the location of such ' service points ’ 
is called for in ample measure. 

As a la^ section of the Indian population reside in 
remote and scattered villages, say ten or even fifteen miles 
distant from a small town in the rural area, it will not be 
possible for the small town library itself to provide any 
regular service to them. Therefore, " service points ” of 
a varied type have to be provided to enable the resident 
of a lone hamlet to get his book needs. His contacts 
with his fellow men from whom he can hear news and 
views are limited; he has to depend upon his own intelli¬ 
gence and vision to solve his life's problems, and help his 
family to leam and know. Therefore, the distant dweller 
in a lonely spot needs library service in greater measure 
than the re^dents of cities and towns. 

No doubt, jHwirion of library service to disint^ated 
viUages, with small populations of a hundred or two, 
will be more costly than the library service to compact 
communities in urban areas. Besides, the village popu¬ 
lation has less taxable capacity. Due to these reasons, 
village library service must be liberally financed and 
organized by the state library authority. In well-developed 
countries, county library service to places too small to have 
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brancbes is provided by the centre^ the cravdUngf library, 
and the The smallest villages, with a popula¬ 

tion of 100 or less, can be provided with a library centre, 
usually located at the village shop or the pancbayat hall 
or school or tesipte. The most suitable of these will be 
tbe pandiayat srtiich is a local authority building U> 
which all sections of village population will have free 
access. The “ centre " should be provided with hidlities 
to store and di^y Ubrary books and seating airange- 
roents, may be mats or carpets, whidk will enable people 
to use the books and newspapers or the spot. The. staff 
of the “ centre " may be voluntary or. part-time workers 
on Hxninal payment from the lo^ population. 

As the local staff oi tbe centre will not be qualified 
librahans, frequent vista to the centres by professkmal 
staff from the county head-quarters should be arranged 
in order to ensure satisfactory woridng and to suggest 
measures to the headquarter's lit^ary to improve the 
library service at tbe centre. The bo^ coltection of the 
centre must be renewed by frequent supplies from the 
headquarters by means of boxes erf books sent by rail or 
other kinds of available trao^ort (perhaps, in the Indian 
village system, where good roads are abs^. the ooenmon 
form will be the buUock<art or even head loads) or by 
means of a travdling Ubrary. The rural headquarters 
library should send consignments of boerfes direct to the 
centres, instead of transfsnng tbe same box of books in 
a chain round the centres, for, the same collection may 
not be suited to the needs of every centre. 

When library centres” cannot be {banned and 
established, arranganents may be made tq send books to 
individual families, wbo nay be willing to share then 
with tbdr neighbours and return th^ lo headquarters. 
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Tbe postal service is of immense help in this method of 
distribution. The library authority should bear the cost 
of transit 

The foregoing discussion on the basic pattern ol 
library service aims to fulfil the ideal of total coverage of 
library service to the entire popvdation and equalization 
of library opportunities to individuals. 



lO. Th£ TraveUing lAbrary 


aDOOOOoooooooooooooooooooo onnnnnnn ooDogooog 

Not RING associated with UUarianship has 
ever c&ight the pubUc imasmatioo like the travelling 
library, the libra^ go wheels, the InbUobus.’ There 
is such a novelty, a boldness, an a^arent pcacticability 
about the idea that to many the cravellinf library has 
become the answer to every prayer, the solution oi every 
problem.'' ^ It has penetrat^ the dty service u well as 
the rural service. 

Travelling libraries are mobile vans (usually motor 
vans); (hied with shelves and a small counter. There is 
usually accommodatiem {or about two tbousai^ volumes 
on their shelves. They can be used to serve large popula¬ 
tions in suburbs of dries, when they may be called 
*'roobik teanch libraries." When they are used in the rural 
regions, they may he called "mobile county libraries/' If 
they carry toes of books for delivery at the centres they 
may be called "delivery vans/' If a tiavelling library 
contains a display of books frooi which the centres ar^d 
individuals can sdect books, it may be called an "exhibi¬ 
tion van". 

The main purpose of Mganiring a library on wheels 
1$ to get over the proUem of a suitable library building 
as a service point Popidations move, extend and 
accumulate on account of varied causes, which may be 

1. L. R. McCehrin: PitbUe LUn^ry BUtnsion. Psria. 
UNESCO. 1950, p 47. 
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political, ecoriomic, hygienic or environmentat. It is 
impracticable to get a new library building constructed 
immediately or even to find an existing structure which 
may be converted into a library after certain adaptations. 
In thickly populated cities like Bombay. Madras and 
Calcutta, it is more economical to provide mobile branch 
library service operating from the city central library. 
The travdling library van, stocked with books and prcK 
vided with the facilities to lend them to the people at 
every stoppage for a short duration of half an hour or a 
^ little more, according to a pre'arrai^ed schedule of timings, 
can very well perform the work of a lending library. 11 is 
possible that a handful of reference works which may be 
included in the collection, may be used by the people 
inside the van or around it during its stoppage. Tlie 
qualified librarian who is in charge of the mobile 
branch library’* performs a number of functions — 
charging and discharging books, answering enquiries, and 
obtaining suggestions from people lor improvement of 
library service in order to carry them to the central 
library. The idea of a ’’mobile branch library" is not 
totally new or revolutionary in its nature, for, in big cities, 
it can be very olten seen that motor vans are employed 
i to deliver milk bottles and certain other commodities from 
a central dairy. In the former Baroda State, a sort of 
mobile library service has been in operation for several 
years. The "rural library van," carrying boxes of books 
for delivery at the village centres, has been found efficient, 
quick and economic and is still in current use. The only 
objection to such a library service van is that it has not 
enough seating accomodation and no protection from 
sun or rain can be afforded when too many people visit it. 

In the rural districts, the travelling library has 
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greater potatialities for service than in urf>an areas. In 
the countryside, the mobile library wiil be the backbone 
of the library service and may prove tbe key factor in 
ensurii^ the success of tbe library plan. If the van 
carries adequate stocks of re^esentative books on a 
variety of subjects of interest to tbe rural populatk>n 
wdl>d 28 p]ayed on its sbdves, it becomes a library exhiN- 
tionaswelL Insteadol boies of bocks, vhidt have a limit¬ 
ed range aM capacity, a Urge oAkcboo, of some two 
thousand volumes, will certamly oBer a variety of choke to 
Che people. The cost of a bcildmg and its maintenance 
at every village centre may wdl be used instead for this 
type of litvary service Good roads in rural areas are 
few. Therefore, smaller types of vans, carrying some 
five hundred to a thousand volumes may be adopted. 
There is a decided advantage in adopting the scheme of 
a mobile rural library service staffed by cnsalified 
personnel in place of local volonteers or part-time 
librarians, who will mostly be unqualified, at the village 
centres. The reader-librarian contacts will get strengthen¬ 
ed and the profesrional librarian attending the mobile 
rural lilxary will become a liaistm between the 

district headquartoa library and varkpus village library 
centres. 

The type of vdiide to be used and its internal 
equipment require careful conrideratioo. fcr it is on tbe 
successful perionnance of the country van that the 
success of tbe rural mo^ library service depends. It 
is advisable to choose a p asw e n gw because it is 

fitted with flexible ^rii^, omtributmg to the comfort 
of tbe traveling library staff and tbe driver. Books on 
shelves will also be liaUe ito less jesting. The ro;^ 
roads in this country make it all the meve necessary that 
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a van of a supenw quality is provided so that the 
chances a teeakdown in r^ular libraiy service to the 
outlying population in the nual area is reduced to the 
minimum. 

According to L. R. McColvin, a satisfactory vdiicle 
for mol^e Hbrary service should have the following 
characteristics : 

(e) Tht iriieel-base (i^., the distance between the 
centre of the front and of the rear wheels) that deter^ 
mines the length of the body which may not usually 
overhang by mere than half tbe loigth of the wheel-base 
should be ^tween 13 feet and 15 feet, 6 inches; 

(h) a snail tuniiiig<irde: 

(c) tbe type of ax^tmedon which psmits the 
driver to sit by the side of instead of behind the engine 
makes a larger body possible; 

(d) a fbftgjg provided with a medtanical tyre*pump 
and built-in automatic jacks; 

(e) makers" “ service ” organiaation in the area in 
which the van will operate—how easy it is to get running 
c^pairs put in hand, to get spm parts, etc The country 
van runs on a schedule. Delays and dis^gaoization 
through breakdown must be kept to a znlnimum. 

" There are two distinct types: 

(а) tbe ' inride" tyjK with shelves inride tbe van. 
which botTOwg s enter to make their selection, and 

(б) the ‘outside’ type, with shelves outside covered 
by hinged flaps which are raised when tbe van is bring 
used, the readers standing outside. 

“ The former is tbe invariable duxes of the British 
libraries; some Americans wfer tbe latto*. which un¬ 
doubtedly permits more readers to choose thdr books at 
once. 
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is strtt^y reomiDezided. for where in 
the world can ooe guarantee perpetual good weath^; 
bow much b^ter to be abie to come inside out of the 
rain or cc^d. Moreover H can di^ay more books.” * 

The “inside” type van must satisfy the follotnng 
conditions: 

( 0 ) “The entrance should be on the side nearest 
^ curb, not at the rear, to avdd tiie danger of readers, 
especially children, steppii^ out into passing traffic. A 
sUdii^ door has two advastages—it allows the van to 
pull up against a high embankment and it is easier to 
handle in a hi^ wind. 

(h) “A small staff counter, with space for books, 
drawers and cupboards underneath, is necessary, best 
placed imraediatdy bdiind die driver's cab. Alternative* 
ly a taUe top can be mounted oa runners so that it can 
be pulled into the driver's cab when the van is in use 
(the driver uses it as a de^ wb» charging or discharg¬ 
ing books) and pushed into the van itself while it is on 
Che road 

(c) “The shelves should be fixed the correct 
distance apart, some for fiction, the rest for non-fiction, 
with some accommodation for 'over-siae bodks'. The 
exact distance between shaves will vary from country 
to country according to customary book sizes; in Ckeat 
Britain, between didves for fiction and between 11" 
and 1' for z)oo-fictk» would be ami^. To prevent 
books from bdng thrown off, the ^lelves can be inclined; 
the front should be about li" higher than the back; and 
the backs of the shdves being inclined at the same angle. 

2 . L. IL McOdvic: PiMic Ubfory Bstfnsi^n. Peris. 
UNESCO. ISSa p. S5. 
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Otherwise the top confers oi the books will get worn 
and damaged. Well designed wood shelving of light 
construction is preferable to steel shelving which is 
heavier, and in most patterns takes up a little more space. 

(d) ''Lifting, natural and artihcial, and ventilation 
must be adequate. As wall space must be used as far 
as possible for shelving, natural lighting and ventilation 
are obtained by providing either a cleave story roof or 
hush fitting windows in the roof; in both cases the 
windows must be hinged, and arranged to open in such 
a way that rain does not blow in if the van is travelling 
with some windows open. 

''Obtain artihdal lighting dther from the vehicle 
batteries or by Calor gas or some dmilar form of a port¬ 
able gas. When a van operates in districts which are 
supplied with electricity, arrangements can be made to 
provide at each stop^ng-pUce an dectric 'point' into 
which the van can 'plug'. For this purpose about 150 
feet of suitable flex sh^d be carried on a drum or 
winder. If this source of electricity is available, the van 
may also be heated by electridcy. 

(<) "A Clayton heater or a similar type which 
draws hot water from the cooling system of the engine to 
a radiator behind which a small electric fan is mounted 
has been found satisfactory in some vans, but would not 
be satisfactory except wh» the van is travelling. Calor 
gas can also be used for heating. Slow-cconbustion 
stoves have also been tried in some vans. 

if) 'The van should have a speda! horn or siren 
with a charactmtic loud note us^ to announce its 
arrival. 

(g) "Some of the more elaborate vans provide 
seating accommodation but it is doubtful whether this 
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is vise as space lor and for borrovers is in¬ 

evitably reduced.'*’ 

The precise cost oi purchaang a van and its running 
and maintenance ecpenditure cannot be forecast, for it 
may vary frcen place to place, depending on local condi- 
Xions, state tairs^ roads, cost ol p^rol, insurance rates, 
wages, milage, etc. 

The cost of a van as it obtains in England given 
below may roughly indicate tbe funds necessary in other 
areas: 


Chassis; £500 

Body and fittu^ : £900 to £1400 

Assuming tbe annual milage to be 10,000 the 
operating cost will be: 


Driver's salary £300 

Library assistant's salary arxl 
aUovance £450 

Petrol, tax, maintenance £200 

Allowance for d^cedaCkm £200 

Total £1150 

It should be rioted that tbe cost ot books and their 


maintenance is excluded in tbe calculatron. As the 
traveUing-library service has been developed h> a full 
extent is Great Britain, tbe data and specifications of 
that country are provided as an index. 

Actual spedfications and cost of two types, one 

3. L. R. McCoMn: Ptibiic lihrary Sxttmhn. Parte, 
UNESCO, 1960, pp. 55-7. 
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American and another British, of different capacities are 
selected because, in India, smaller varieties may be need¬ 
ed in large numbers. The assembling and building can 
be done at well-established ffrms of motor-van builders 
and engineers like Hindustan Motors Ltd., Bangalore. 

*7. American modtl^capadly 1350 volum^s^ 

Chassis—Ford, car-cover engine model | ton heavy 
duty, generator 30 amps. Battery 100 amp. hours. 

'*Body^-Custom-built walk-in type. Lengtli (inside) 
IF 2", width (inside) 5' KT, height (inside) 5' W. 
Door: both sides of front and rear double, side doors 
slide into concealed pocket, windows in front and rear 
doors. lieater—Southwind, gas, at feet of driver. Ten 
lights. One stationary step at rear. 

"Interior — Metal, sealed to dust-proof. Rubbci* 
flooring. Shelving, plywood, height 10^, 11" and 13", 
angle of slant 

"Cost (total) £750. 

" //. British modtl—capacity 2000 volumes. 

"Chases—Bedford passenger chassis, wheelbase 14' 
6", maximum gross laden weight 7 tons. Engine, stand¬ 
ard Bedford 28 h. p. 6 cylinder unit. 

“Body work—specially built but incorporating a 
number of parts used in standard Vista coach, AU 
exterior corners and edges are rounded. 

“The framing is of best oak and ash and the panell¬ 
ing in 18 S.W.G. half-hard aluminium below the waist 
line and in 32 S.W.G. above. Insulating l^ing is 
inserted between the inner and outer sur^ce of the roof 
to reduce extremes of heat and cold. There is a Perspex 

PX,o,-4 
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roof light, lO* long i' wide. Floor is covered with brown 
battleship linoleum which is extended 3" up the front 
of the cases to form a kicking panel. 

‘'The driver's cabin has two coach type doors and 
sliding door on the side near curb gives access frcw the 
pavement to the body of the library. Screens on each 
side of the door will reduce the risk of borrowers 
down the well and protect the staff at counter from 
drat^. 

“Ventilarion is by 12 hinged lights in the clerestory 
and two roof ventilators at the rear. Heating is by one 
large Clayton heater wired from the batteries so that it 
may be used when the engutf is not running. Good natural 
lightii^ is provided by the Perspex roof. Artificial light¬ 
ing is by four 36 watt electric lights on each side and 
two over the counter; the lights on each side are wired 
on separate drcuits. An additional 85 amp.-hours 
battery is fixed in parallel with the standard batt^. and 
a plug and socket is provided for a battery charger or 
inspection lamp. There is a lu^ge boot below the fiooi 
at the rear which holds the spare wheel and two standard 
book boxes. 

“Library fittings—The library is delved on both 
»des and across the rear; the staff counter divides the 
body frcm the driver’s cab. 

“Shelving is in I" soft wood, on the off-side eight 
shelves high at 9" centres for fiction and, on the side 
near curb and rear, six shelves high at 12" centres for 
noQ-fictiai. Each shelf has a li" inward and down¬ 
ward ^ope and is fitted with a back at right angles to 
the shelf. Slats are provided for the upper three shelves 
all round to prevent books becoming dislodged. Shdvii^ 
is not adjustable. Bock stock carried is about 1,100 
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fiction and 900 non-fiction, induding 30 standard refer¬ 
ence books. 

"Tbe wheel arches are extended into the body to form 
occa^onal seats below the shelving. 

“The staff counter is designed to be used from both 
sides, the librarian standing on the public ^de and the 
driver on the cab ^e. It is 3' high, 1' 9" from back to 
front, with hinged flap and door for access from the cabin 
to the library. On the public side it has three catalogue 
drawers, a lodced cash drawer, a self-clo^ng waste-paper 
basket and two cupboards; on the cab side, a hot watei 
container and bowl for washing. At the off side there 
is on the cab side a wardrobe for staff coats, the out^e 
of which fonns a display case over the counter. Above 
the counter there is a deep shelf and an eight-day clock. 
At the end of the side next to curb is a press for books 
reserved or in need of binding or repair. 

“The staff required is one driver and two qualified 
librarians, who take duty on alternate days. 

24' r 
10' r 

7' 6" 

3 tons 15 cwt. 

5 tons 5 cwt. (approx.) 
80 sq. ft. 

1 Total £1750.- 

4 . L. R. McCdvint Library Extension, Pans, 

UNESCO, 1950, pp. 10$^. 


Over-all lei^th 
Over-all height 
Over-all width 
Unladen weight 
Laden weight 
Floor area of library 

“ Cost: 

Chases 

Body and fittings 
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A typical ewipk of the spedfications, diagram, 
operation, maintenance and cost. etc. of mobile library 
service, as it obtains in the Shropshire County (Britain) 
library system Is furni^wd in Appendices II and HI. 



11. Conclusion —The Future of the 

Public Library in Indea 


DaoaacaaaaoaaooaoaaaaaaaoaDaoaaoooooooooooo 

Before one can assume the role of a prophet 
to predict the future of the public library, one should 
arrive at certain conclu^ons as to its achievements and 
failures in its present form. A weakness of public library 
sendee is that the quality of its work cannot be measured. 
"Lai^ figures of circulation or reference use, wtil^tralned 
personnel, specialised sendees for various groups, expert- 
ments in the field of soda! educatbn and of the creative 
arts, all are increadngly valuable, without a doubt, Yet 
who can measure thdr importance in companson with 
the individual, devoted, person-to-person influ«ice whidi 
is operating day by day in many httle libraries through¬ 
out our land?'’* If this observation is true of the 
American puWic library, it will be equally true of the 
emergii^ Indian public library. 

If an organized plan of Ubrary service for the Indian 
dtizen is to succeed as a state undertakir^, the active 
and sustained interest of the members of the community 
is essential. The Indian public library is just emerging 
as a democratic institution. As it is capable of touching 
diverse interests of the people, all sections of the public 
need to lend their sincere support and cooperation to its 
development. There is a mutual obligation of the Ubrary 

1. E^mestine Rose : The Public LibT<try in Antfricen Lift. 
K. Y.. Columbia University Press, 1954, p- 138, 
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to the citizen and of the citizen to the public library. It 
slxouid be realised that the ‘'citizen is at once the bene¬ 
factor and the beneficiary of the public library.” * 

The public library has come into existence with the 
primary object of serving the individual members of 
society by anticipating their book needs and desires and 
10 provide reading materials ideally suited to their tastes 
and thus help them to develop their sodal, intellectual 
and cultural accomplishments. 

TtB mind of the Indian librarian^ who is engaged in 
planning the public library of tomorrow, is realistic. His 
plans ate vitally related to the working conditions of 
modem sodety. But the ideals of public library service 
are constantly present in his imagination and guide him 
to reach the goal. 

The public librarian aims to correlate the Utwry 
with flie multiple activities of the community directed to 
achieve cultural or social objectives. His assistance in the 
development of adult and other educational programmes 
of the government is absolutely essential, for the library 
contains the cultural wealth of the nation. His obliga* 
tion to supply information on current topics of interest 
to tile dtizen is equally important, because the common 
man looks to the pxibbc hbratian as a leader, friend, 
philosopher and guide. A library system witii head¬ 
quarters, branches, delivery stations and mobile vans, 
stocked vddi reading material organized by dasaifying, 
cataloguing and arrat^ng, and manned by a qualified 
staff is essential to provide standard library service. 

2. Paul Howards: " Qtuen and the Public Library,'’ in C, B. 
locdrel and Amy Window; National Plan for Public Lihoty 
Stfpuo. Oi'icago. Americen library Association. 1W8, Ol XI, 
p, 130. 
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The success of all plans for the establishment, 
development and improvement of public library service, 
will depend upon the place given to it in the governmental 
structure at the local, state and union levels in this 
country. Experience and current practice point out that 
the Union government should play an important pari by 
direc^ng desirable uniform pdides afiecting the major 
issues in the library service by providing aid through the 
services of experts and by hnandal subsidies. A Sodal 
Welfare Board has been set up by the Union government 
to look after social schemes and projects all over the 
country. It will be appropriate if a similar body called 
the “Intellectual and Culliu^l Welfare Board”, as an 
adjunct to it, is immediatdy brought into existence and 
charged with the function of directii^ the establishment 
of a libraiy system all over the country, Such a national 
body would do well not to control library service directly 
or indirectly but to leave it to the local governments. 

The state governments should draw up i^ans for 
state-wide library service and correlate finance with read¬ 
ing materials and library personnel- In its programme 
of developing library service to its citizens, the state 
government should take into account that the existing 
types of private, endowed and aided libraries, irrespective 
of their limitations, have been rendering some library 
service to the pec^le. Instead of allowing them to drift 
and languish, they should be considered as nuclei for 
further development by the local library authorities to 
whom their management should be handed. The statis¬ 
tics of such Uiw^ries, * compiled by the Government of 
India in 1951, reveal that some of the so-called public 


3. Indie, Ministry of Education; Librcrut in indie, 19&1. 
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libraries have been iisefuUy servlz^ citizens for a consider¬ 
able number of years. Integration of these innumerable 
libraries with the public library system will undoubtedly 
prove a great success. 

The pattern of the future library service cannot be 
fixed once for all. The library, being essentially a social 
^ency, will have to alter its p^ans, service and materials 
as demanded by the sodal environment prevailing from 
time to time. In order to observe and study such social 
changes as will affect the library services, a body of pro¬ 
fessional librarians and soda! welfare scheme administra- 
ton, called a Library Research Board, may be set up to 
advise the library authority on the chaining trends in 
library service, pattern and personnel that will be 
de^rable for adoption. 

Improvement in the standards of library service in 
the future can be expected from library co-operation, the 
frankest exchange of experience and ideals bet^'ccn 
librarians and the govemii^ bodies of libraries of the 
nations of the world. In union lies strength. A 
countrywide library association of all leading librarians 
from every state, will contribute towards professional 
solidarity, integrity and a high standard of library service 
to the dtizen. The existing Indian Library Association 
IS a symbol and requires to be vitalised with the rich 
experience of librarians and the public. The way in which 
the British Library Assodation and the American Library 
Assodabon have achieved their objects will be a fruitful 
source of experience in modelling the Indian counterpart. 
If the Indian Library Assodation is true to the traditions 
of library service, it can exert a considerable influence 
over the governments of the states and the Union and 
thereby speed up the provision of library service to the 
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en^re population and guide the affairs of libraries to a 
successful end. 

What is required by all concerned, the government, 
the pulriic and the libr^ personnd, is a true sense of 
realism, and an unmistakable faith in and understanding 
of library objectives- This is bound to result in a satis¬ 
factory library service, assuring “everybody his mental 
joy” and the community its “enlightened progTess’\ 
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APPENDIX I 


The Madras Public Libraries Act, 1948 

(Madras Act XXIV of 194S) 

DODQQDQOQaaoaaoDaooaaoaaQOonooaciQoaooaaaaoo 


(Received the assent of the Governor-General on the 
29th January 1949, first puMished in the Fort Si. George 
Gazette cm the 8th February 1949.) 

[For sUtemeat of Objects and Reasons, see Fifit St. Ctorge 
CauUe. Part IV-A, dated the 9th December, 1947, page 572; for 
Proceedings hi the Assembly, see Madras Legisiadve Assembly 
Debates, Volume IX. pages 599, 607, 619 to 642, Volume XVI, 
pages 685 to 719; for Report of the Select Committee, see Appendix 
at pages 749-757 of the Madras LegieJative Assembly Debates, Volume 
XVI; for Proceedings in the Coundl see Madras Legislative Council 
Debates, Volume XIX, pages 6X9-630; for Act, see Fort Si. George 
GogetU. Part IV-B, dated 8tb February, 1949, pages 21 to 26.1 

An act to provide for the esiabliskment of pubHc Ubrories, 
in ike Province of Madras and the organigation of 
a comprehensive rural and urban library service 
therein. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the establish¬ 
ment of public libraries, and the organkation of a 
comprehensive rural and urban library service, in the 
Province of Madras; It is hereby enacted as follows r— 
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Preuminasy 

Shore title, cnem 1. (1) This Act may be called 
acd rtinmeaceifltti Madras Public Libraries Act, 

1948. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Province of 
Madras. ■ 

(3) This section* shall come into force at once; and 
the rest of this Act shall come into force on such date as 
the Government may, by notification, appoint. 

iXmififtfit 2. In this Act, unless there is 

anything repugnant in the subject 

or context— 


(1) ‘aided librar/ means a library declared by the 
Director to be eligible for aid from the Government; 

(2) ‘Director' means the Director of Public Libra¬ 
ries appointed under section 4; 

(3) ' district' means a revenue district; 

(4) ‘Government’ means the Provincial Govern¬ 
ment; 

(5) ‘notification’ means a notification published in 
the Fort St. Georgi Gazette; 

(6) ‘prescribed’ means prescribed by rules made 
under this Act; 

(7) ‘Province' means the Province of Madras; 

(8) ‘public Ubr^' means a library established or 
maintained by a Local Library Authority, and includes 
the branches and delivery stations of such a library; and 

(9) ‘year’ means the financial year. 
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The Provincial Library Committbs 


3 . ( 1 ) 


Ptfrviodftl 
ComffiiiKe aod 
fuACtiOttS 


A Prcvindal library Committee shall be 
constituted by the Government 
isbttry foj the purpose of advi^g then 
on such matters relating to libra¬ 
ries as they may refer to it. 


JIS 


(2) The Committee shaU be constituted in such 
manner, and shall exercise and perform such other 
powers and duties as may be prescribed. 


The Director and His Duties 


4. The Government shall appoint a Director of 
Public Libraries for the Province, 

AppoiflUnw and ^ ^ to theit 

duiies of a Dir«fM . , ’ * 

control— 


(a) manage the central bbrary, being a library 
constituted by the Government as the central library or 
an existing Government library re»gnized by them as 
the central library, together with the branches of such 
library; 

(b) superintend and direct all matters relating to 
public libraries; 

(c) declare, in accordance with the rules made 
under this Act, what libraries are eligible for aid ftom 
the Government and superintend and direct all matters 
relatii^ to such libraries; 

(d) superintend and control the work of all Local 
library Authorities under this Act; 

(e) submit to the Government every year a 
report on the working of libraries under this Act in the 
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previous year; and 

(f) perionn such other duties and exercise such 
other powers as are imposed or conferred by this Act 
Of the rules made thereunder. 

Local Library Authorities 

5. (1) For the purpose of organizing and ad- 
Consiiiuiiofl ol ministering public libraiies in the 
Local librarj’ Auiho* Province, there shall be constituted 
Local Library AuthoriUes, one for 
the City of Madras and one for each district. 

(2) The Local library Authority for the City of 
Madras shall con^st of — 

(a) three members elected by the Corporation of 
Madras; 

(b) eight members nominated by the Government, 
of whom— 

(i) three shall be office-bearers of libraries 
situated in die City of Madias and recc^nized in this 
behalf by the Government, 

(ii) two shall be headmasters or head¬ 
mistresses of high schools in the City of Madras, and 

(ill) one shall be the prindpal of a college in 
the City of Madras; 

(c) the holder for the time being of an office which 
the Govenunent may, from time to time, specify in this 
b^alf. 
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(3) The Local library Authority for each district 
shall consist of — 

(a) ten members nominated by the Director of 
whom— 

(!) three shall be ofRce-bearers of libraries 
situated in the district and recogni^ in this behalf by 
the Gcvemment, and 

(ii) five shall be headmasters or head¬ 
mistresses of high schools or principals of colleges in the 
district; 

(b) one member elected by the district board, 
azid where there are two or more district boards in the 
district, one member elected by each such district board; 

(c) sudr number oi members as may be elected 
by the presidents of the panchayats in the district, ^ 
pre^dents of the panchayats in each taluk electing one 
member; 

(d) such number of members as may be elected 
by the municipal coundls in the district, each munidpal 
council electing one or more members in accordance with 
the following scale :— 

Number of 
members, 

Municipalises with a population ^ 

Not exceeding one lakh .. One 

Exceeding one lakh but not exceeding 

two lakhs .. .. Two 

Exceeding two lakhs .. Three 
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(e) the holder tcv the time being of an office which 
the Govemment may, from time to time, specify in this 
behalf. 

(4) The member referred to in clause (c) of sub¬ 
section (2) or in clause (e) of sub-section (3), as the 
case may be, shall be the Secretary of the Local Library 
Authority concerned. 

(5) Every Local Library Authority shall elect one 
of its monbers to be its Chairman. 

I 

(6) Subject to the provisions of sub*8ection (8). 

Che term of office of a nominated or elected member of a 
Local Library Authority shall be three years from the 
date of his nominadon or elecUon, as the case may be. 

(7) A vacancy in the office of a nominated or 
elected member of a Local Library Authority occuirii^ 
otherwise than by efflux of lime shall be filled by nomi¬ 
nation or election in accordance with the provisions of sub¬ 
section (2) or sub-section (3) • as the case may be, and the 
person nominated or elected to fill the vacancy shall, sub¬ 
ject to the provisions of sub-section (8), hold office only 

for the remainder of the term for which the member whose 1 
place he takes was nominaced or elected. 

(8) A member nominated In his capacity as the 
holder of a particular office shall, If he ceases to be the 
holder of that office, cease to be a member of the Local 
Library Authority. 

(9) No act of a Local Library Authority shall be 
deemed to be invalid by reason only of the existence of 
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any vacancy in, or any defect in the constitution of, that 
Authority, 

(10) Members of Local Library Authorities, shall be 
eligible for re-nomination or re-election. 

6- Every Local Library Authority shall be a body 
corporate, by the name of the area 
iBcoiponiioo of for which it is constituted, shall 

Local library Autho- have perpetual succession and a 

common seal and shall be vested 
with the capaaty of suing or bdng 
sued in its corporate name, of acquiring, holding or trans¬ 
ferring property, movable or immovable, of enterir^ into 
contracts and of doing all things necessary, proper or 
expedient for the purposes for ^ich it is constituted- 

7. (1) A Local Library Authority may appoint an 

executive committee consisting of 
E>c«wiTe Commie. number of its members, not 

tee* »f\6 Sub-Com- exceeding seven, as it may deem 
iBiR««s o( Lool fit and delegate to such committee 
Libc*ry AuihotioM ^11 Of any of its powcTS OF duties 
under this Act. 

(2) A Local Library Authority may also from time 
to time appoint sub-ccunmittees to enquire into and report 
or advise on any matters which it may refer to them, 

8. (1) As soon as possible after a Local Library 

Authority is constituted, and 
Sd>e»es co b« 5ub thereafter as often as may be 
mined by Lo«i LI- required by the Director, every 
b«fy Autboriiles Local Library Authority shall, and 
whenever it considers it necessary 
so to do a Local Library Authority may, prepare a scheme 
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for establishing libraries and for spreading library service 
within its area and submit it to the Director for sanction. 
The Director may sanction it with such modifications and 
additions* if any, as he may tbirlc fit and the Local Library 
Authority shall give effect to the scheme as so sancrionod 
by him. 

(2) The Director may sue woiu or on appUcation 
by the Local Library Authority concerned modify any 
scheme sanctioned under sub-section (1)' or replace it by 
a new scheme. 

9. A Local Library Authority may — 

(al provide suitable lands and 
Powers of Locti buildings for public libraries and 
Library Authoririei also the furniture, fittings, mate¬ 
rials and conveniences requisite 

therefor; 

(b) stock such libraries with books, periodicals, 
newspapers, maps, works and specimens of art and sdence, 
lantern slides, cinema reels and any other thing suitable 
for thrir purpose; 

Cc) erapJoy from time to time such staff as it con¬ 
siders necessary, for sudi libraries; 

(d) with the previous sanction of the Government 
close or discontinue any public library or char^ the site 
thereof; 

(e) wi^ the previous sanction of the Government, 
accept any gift or endowment for any purpose connected 
wfth its activities; 

(f) provide for lectures and the holding of classes; 
and 
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(j) in general, do eveything necessary lo carry out 
Ihe provisions of this Act. 

10. All property, movable and immovable, acquired 
or held lor the purpose of any 
VeMing of proper- public library in any area Shall 
^ vest in the Local Library AulUo- 

nty of that area. 


11. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act and the 
rules made thereunder, a Local 
library Authority may make 
regulations generally to carry out 
the purposes of this Act, and, with¬ 
out prejudice to the generality of 
this power, such regulations may provide for — 


RcguJaiioos by 
Locsl Library 
A>Jtboritie9 


(a) the admission of the public to public libraries 
in its area on such conditions and on payment of such 
fees as it may specify; 

(b) requiring from persons desiring to use such 
libraries any guarantee or security against injury to, or 
misuse, destructiOT or loss of ttie property of sudi 
libraries; 

(c) the manner in which the property of such hbra- 
ries may be used and the protection of such property 
from injury, misuse, destruction, or loss; and 

(d) authorizing its ofiicers and servants to exclude 
or remove from any such library any person who contra¬ 
venes or fails to comply with the provisions of this Act 
or the rules or regulations made thereunder. 


(2) The Government may, in their discretion, 
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modify or cancel any regulation made by a Local Library 
Authonty under sub-sectlon (1) r 

Provided that belore modifying or cancelling any 
the Government ^all give the Local Libra^ 
Authonty concerned a reasonable (^portunity to malm 
its representations in the matter. 

Finance and Accounts 

12. (1) (a) Every Local Ubrary Authority shall 
, levy m its area a library cess in 

«« the form of a surcharge on the 

property tax or house tax levied 
h ^ City Municipal Act, 1919 

MunicipaUties Act, 1920. or the 
M^s Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case may be, at 

tax or house tax so levied, ^ ^ 

(b) A Local Library Authority may, with the 
sancuon of the Govenunent and shall Jf 
ted by them, increase the rate specified in clause (a). 

coUet^-T^ (1) shaU be 

of Madii. “ the aty of Madras, by the Corporation 

jurisdiction of a muni- 
opal council, by the municipal coundl; 

chavat ‘h “ “ ^ the jurisdction of a pan- 
chayat, by the panchayat; and 
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(d) in an area in a district not included within the 
jurisdiction of a municipal council or a panchayat, by 
the district board 

as if the cess were a ^perty tax or house tax payable 
under die Madras Gty Municipal Act, 1919, or the 
Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, or the Madras 
Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case may be and all the 
relevant prowsions of the said Acts shall apply 
accordingly : 

Provided that the Government may, by notification, 
direct that for the purposes of the collection of the ces9 
aforesaid, the provisions of the Madras City Municipal 
Act, 1919, or the Madras District Municipalities Act, 
1920, or the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as the case 
may be, shall apply subject to such modifications as may 
be specified in the notification. 

(3) The cess collected under sub*section (2) sliaii 
be paid to the Local Library Authority concerned by the 
Corporation of Madras, the municipal council, the pan^ 
chayat or the district board, as the case may be. 

13. (1) Every Local Library Authority shall main* 
tain a fund called the ‘library 
Libru 7 Fuod Fund' frcxn which all its expenses 

under this Act shall be met. 

(2) There shall be credited to the Library Fund 
the following sums, namely :— 

(a) the cess collected under section 12, sub-sec¬ 
tion (2); 


( 
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(b) contributions, gifts, and income from endows 
ments made for the benefit of public libraries; 

(c) special grants whicii the Government may 
make for any specific purpose connected ^th libraries; 

(d) fees, fines and other amounts collected by 
the Local Library Authority under any rules or reguJa- 
fions made tmder this Act. 

(3) The Government shall contribute to the Library 
Fund maintained by every Local Library Authority other 
than the Local library Authority for the City of Madras, 
a sum not less than the cess collected under section 12, 
sub-section (2). 

14. (1) An account shall be kept of the recdpts and 

e};penses of each Local LilM'ary 

MflinKMoce of Authority. 
tocoQots (2) The account shall be open 

to such inspection, shall be sub¬ 
ject to such audit, disallowance and surcharge and shall 
be dealt with in all o^ier respects in such manner, as 
may be prescribed. 

15. Notwithstandir^ any provision in the Act, the 

Government may, in cases where 
Supems!foo or it Is necessaiy to do so, 

r«coas(rTvnoo of supersede or reconstitute any 

Liljfary AuihorUiw Library Authorities constituted 

under the Act: 

Provided, however, the Government shall give notice 
to the Authority concerned together with the grounds on 
which they propose to supersede or reconstitute and shall 
consider any explanations that may be offered by such 
Authority. 
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Reports, Rftvjfns and Inspection 

16. Every Local Library Authority and every pc^ 

in charge of a public or aided 
Repom a&d Re earns library shall submit such reports 

and returns and furnish such 
information to the Director or any person authorized by 
him as the Director or the person authorized may, from 
time to time, require. 

17. The Director, or any person authorized by him 

may inspect any public or aided 
Inspectioo ©f library or any institution attached 

iibraci« thereto for the purpose of satisfy¬ 

ing himself that the provisions of 
this Act and the rules and regulations thereunder are duly 
carried out- 


RULES 

18. (1) The Government may, by notification, make 
rules consistent with this Act to 
Power ro make carry out the purposes thereof, 
rules (2) In particular and witlioul 

prejudice to the generality of the 
foregoing power, such rules may provide for — 

(a) all matters required or allowed to be pres¬ 
cribed under this Act; 

(b) the method of conducting the election of 
members to Local library Authorities and all mariers 
connected therewith; 
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(c) the matters to be included in the scheme 
xeterred to in section 8; 

(d) the D3aiiitenance of the minutes of the pro¬ 
ceedings of Local Library Authorities; 

(e) the publication of audited statements of (he 
accounts of such Authorities and of the reports of the 
auditors; and 

(f) a Library Grant-m*ad Code, regulating the 
Govenunent's aid to, and the declaration, inspection and 
coordination by the Director of, aided libraries and the 
standards to be maintained by such libraries. 


Miscellaneous 

Aaieodoieat of the 
Pms sod 
Uoa of Books Act. 

1867, Lfi its applica- 
tloo (0 ih« ProviiKe 


19. The Press and Registration 
of Books Act, 1867, shall, in its 
application to the Province be 
amended as follows:— 


(i) In section 9, hrst par^raph, clause (a) (which 
relates to the delivery to the Govemment of copies of 
books by the printer of a press), for the words ** one such 
copy/' the wcids " five such copies " shall be substituted. 

(ii) In the same section, in the last paragrap4i, 
clause (i), for the words “ a copy of the first or some 
precedii^ edition of which book has been delivered/' the 
words “ five copies of the first or some preceding edition 
of which book have been delivered " shall be substituted. 

(iii) In section II, for the first sentence, the follow¬ 
ing sentence shall be substituted, namely 

"Out of the five copies delivered pursuant to clause 
(a) of the first paragraph of section 9 of this Act, four 
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copies shall be sent to the central library referred to in 
section 4, clause (a), of the Madras Public Libraries Act, 
1948, and the hfth copy shall be disposed of in sudi 
manner as the Provincial Government may, from time to 
time, determine/’ 
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Shroftfhirc County hihrary 

Mobile Library—Principal Specification 


oaQGODaaQDaoaaoaoQooaoaDaaDODQODaaoaDDoaoDa 


[/« (n(Ur Iq assist the Ubrary ouihorjty and the 
Ubrarian ht India in drafting o spscificatian for tke 
'Mobile Library to be buiU. the text of tke Tender 
Notice issued by tke Shropshire Cotmty Librory 
Authority ‘ is fumisked. Alterations in design and 
dimensions can be made depending on the local needs 
and manufacturing fcrms.] 

A TENDER iS required for the supply during the 
period 1st—31st Ai^st» 1953, of one complete mobile 
library to the following spedfcation to be built on a 
Bedford 3‘ton lor^ wheel base chassis converted to full 
forward control. The supply of the chassis is the sub¬ 
ject of a separate tender. In addition to the tuain price* 
tenderers are asked to quote for the conver^on of the 
chassis to forward control and for additional equipcnent. 

The body and fittings to be built to Public Service 
V^cles standards* the cnnpleted vehicle to have a 
gTx>8S unladen w-eight of under 3 tons. 

1. By the courtesy of Mr. J. &. Per^usott Ubrehaa, British 
Council, Bombay. 
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Body 

Gineral. To be specially designed to elimiiiaCe body 
whip. 


Unusual rigidity is required the load will be 
carried on the body sides. 

All shelving to be used as far as posable to stifien 
the body. 

To be slung as low as possible. 

Driver’s cab to be incorporated in body. 

Ctmstruction to ollow for the $o$y removal of the 
engine and/or gearbox for overhaul, etc. 

Dimensions. Not less than 16 ft. in length (interior 
measurement) fresn behind driver’s seal. 

Interior width—7ft. 

Interior height—7ft. 

Doors. A hinged or sliding door to be provided, on 
the off-side only, for the driver, to be fitted with 
quick action drop window, Door to have best 
quality furniture, double check striking plate, heavy 
duty slam lock buffers and dovetails and a suitable 
check-strap. Similar drop window to be provided 
near side of cab. A sliding coach-type door 
2 ft. 4 in. wide to be provided in the near side 
for the public. A suitable grab handle to be fitted 
to allow for closing from the inside of the vehicle 
and ^milar handle (lockable) to be provided on the 
outside. Best quality door furniture to be used. 

A coach-type stair-well to provide entry. Crab 
P.L,0,-5 
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rails Co be provided on both sidea of door to as^st 
users. 

Interior op Body 

Floor. Inspection hatches (metal edged) to be 
provided for the proper maintenance of the vehicle. 
Rear axle trap to be large enoi^ to permit use of 
jack from inside vehide. 

To be covered with best quality scarlet linoleum 
(sample to be approved by Coimly Librarian) 
rieatly laid to the base of the book shelves and the 
wheel boxes over a wooden curved strip to provide 
for easy cleaning (see sketch, p. 134). 

SAelvini. wooden shelving to be arranged as in 
detailed plan and strongly built to form an iniegral 
part of Ike construttion of the Vihicle. 

Shelving to be approximately 6^ i" high; each 
shelf to be T*' wide from the right angle shelf back¬ 
ing to the shelf edge. Each shelf to slope upwards 
14 degrees from the horizontal to prevent books 
shaking off. (See sketch, p. 134). 

Cupboards under lowest shelves to be as in plan 
with spring loaded catches to prevent them bang 
jolted open by the movement of the vehicle. 

Above the counter a small 3-shelf book-case to be 
arranged as In ^tch. 

Jiear shelves only to be provided with set of 
hinged slats to prevent books moving (see sketdi, 
p. 135). 

Notice Board. A wooden framed, cork surfaced, notice 
board (2' x 1') to be fixed above readeris entrance. 


9 
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Roof 

To be fitted with three waterproof lights in perspex 
or glasses. 

Arrangement of lights and their dimensions to lx 
agreed with the County Librarian. One should be 
arranged to open li" to 2" to allow for ventilation. 

Ventilation 

Two l«^eckner vents are to be fitted on the roof 
at the rear end of the body. 

The driver’s wiivlshield to be capable of being 
opened forward. 

He ATING 

A Qayton heater to be installed in front of the 
‘'public” &de of the library as«stant*s desk. 

Lighting 

Pour fluorescent tube 2 ft. lights are to be fitted, 
the positions to be decided later by the County 
Librarian- The control switches to be mounted 
conveniently on the ^de of the vehicle near the 
driving seat. 

Seating 

Bucket type adjustable seat for driver. 

Assistant's seat to be adjustable in height as revolv- 
ir^ so that it may be turned to face the counter at 
“halts.” 
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Decoration 


JnitTUJT: Shelves, root, uiWrior woodwork; knot, 
prime and stop and apply 3 coats enamel. A v^ry 
fund wearing surface is essential. 

Exterior : To be painted to normal County Council 
standard. 

Wii^s — buff. Body — cream. 

Lettarini: Tasda over windscreen and on rear 
exterior panels. 

Shropshire County Library 

Near ade and off^ towards rear of vdiide. 

Salop County Council 
Mobile Library 


De^gn to include coiinty coatof-arms-transfers 

prodded. . , 

All paintings to conform closely to present style 


and colours. 

The vans may be inspected by arrangement with 
the County Librarian. 


COUNTER 

To be soundly built to the design in the sketch 
and well finished in all particulars. 

Top to be covered with heavy duty lino to match 
the floor covering. 


EQUIPMENT 

Flush fitting head and side lamps. 
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Fog lamp. 

Rear number plate, double tail lights and stop 
light (Lucas iUummated box assembly). 
Reversing light. 

Twin horn suction type siren. 

Two hre extinguishers on each side of cab. 
Trafficators. 

Extra Equipment (lo be tendered for 
separately). 

Provide for operating interior lights from mains 
supply by means of ventilated transformer (230 v. input; 
12 V. output). A suitable switch to be provided in to 
effect change-over and necessary fuses to be provided in 
input circuit A waterproof 3 pin Nifiian socket to be 
provided in or on the vehicle and 60 ft heavy duty 3 core 
cable to plug info the sodcet. 

Extra storage battery to double the standard capa* 

dty. 

(For detailed sketches, see pp. 134-5). 






































APPENDIX in 


Shropshire County Library 

Mobile lAbrary Service 


ODDDOOOOOSOOQQO^aaJQaDGDDDDODDODODaaaDOODGO 

[The ujorking p&m, vfitk full details af operations, 
of the Mobile Library service of the Shropshire 
County Ubrery System is provided so that the 
recorded exPerierKe of a successful mobile library 
service can be brought to bear on Indian conditions.] 

(1) . It is the clear duty of the County library to 
ensure that the county reader wherever he might live, 
should have at his command an adequate library service; 
that Is, one which will g^ve him a wide choice from a 
comprehensive range of books and the service of a train¬ 
ed Librarian. 

(2) . It is obviously more difficult to achieve this 
end in the rural areas than it is in the comparatively 
densely populated industrial area of the County. 

(3) . It can be argued that the urban branches have 
more than a purely local duty to perform and that they 
provide a service for those who visit the market town 
regularly. To this end branch openii^ times have been 
carefully arranged to coincide with market days. 

(4) . However such provision in the nearest market 
town or at the County Library Headquarters, while 
valuable, puts at a disadvantage those who cannot make 
the journey from the villages. The natural inclination 
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in a predominantly rural county is to put the general 
library service where it is vitally required — iti the rural 
areas themselves. If this is done one more amenity 
has been added to county life and for one service at 
least the village dweller is not obliged to travel to town. 

(5). To achieve an adequate county library 
service there seems no alternative to the mobile library. 
Its advantages are: 

i. It carries a book stock more than 10 times as 
large as that in the average si 2 ed centre; a non-fiction 
stock more than 15 times as large and the whole 
changed more frequently. 

ii. It continues to run when school closures inter¬ 
rupt village centres. 

iii. It brii^ the library to even isolated country- 
dwellers who otherwise would have no service or who 
would have to depend on the choice of the local libra¬ 
rian, possibly delivered by passing school children. 

iv. It brings the smallest community a service 
comparable with that in urban areas. 

V. It can deliver spedally requested books at its 
subsequent calls. 

vi. By presenting a wider range of non-fiction it 
can raise the percentage of non-fiction books issued. 
The average village centre issued 4.67% in 1950/51. 
The mobile library issued 13% in 1950/51. This 
^;ure now stands at 19-21%. In the same way the 
larger collection can more easily carry a good propor¬ 
tion of classic novels which axe similarly well used. 


(6). Its disadvantages are : 
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L Fortnightly rather than weekly or bi-weekly 
halts (somewhat offset by the fact that each reader 
can borrow 2 fiction and 2 non-fiction books for each 
member of the family registered and special arraj^ 
ments are made for students and ^fessional men who 
are “heavy readers") • 

ii. Interruption by bad road conditions (^rtiich 
would impede any kind of library service). No time 
has been lost by bad conditions, however, unce the 
service started Snowchains are carried on all 
veludes. 

iii. Medianical breakdowns, which are kept to a 
minimum by careful servicing, might become a difficulty 
as Che vehicles grow older, 

iv. The day-time calls favour the women readers 
at the expense of the men. However most issues are 
"family" issues, and the routes have been specially 
arranged to allow for stops where large numbers are 
working, e. g-:— 

(a) Roden Nuiseries- A stop is made in the 
gardeners’ lunch-hour. (250 — mostly men employ¬ 
ed)- 

(b) Salopia Works, Frees. Here 500 men, 
labourers and technicians, from Che surrounding 
areas are employed. A 60 minute stop is made near 
the worirs canteen. The results revealed a drama 
group unaware of the County library drama library 
and a class of apprentices interested in elementary 
engineering handbooks, 

In general the mobile hbrarians are encouraging the 
r^istration of male members of families to ODrrect the 
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present balance of 2/S women members to 1/3 men, 
but it is often the case that the books taken aie read 
by members of families of both sexes so that the regis¬ 
tration Inures may be somewhat misleading. 

(7). Issues per Mtmber of Staff, The mobile 
librarian, whose routine work is caught up wth on days 
when the vehicle is not running, achieves a very high 
number of issues and is kept very fully anployed. 


Staff 


Mobile library 1 

Albrighton 1 

Bridgnorth 1 

Church Stretton 1 

Dawley 1 

Ellesmere 1 

Ifton Heath 1 

Ludlow 1 

Market Drayton 1 

New Donnington 1 

Oakengates 2 

TkerefOT6 (average) 1 
Wellington 3 

Thirsfote (average) 1 


Issues 

1950-51 

60,000 

18,575* 

41,291 

16,204* 

38326 

16,224* 

8,145* 

36398* (Plus voluntary 
assistance) 

25,602* 

16,404* 

94398 

47,149 

84,030 

28,010 


* Part-time Litwarians, 


N£. Both Wellington and Okengates offer a service 
far beyond the simple lending of books. Both 
have reference collections, collections of periodicals 
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and newspapers and cbildien's libraries. Both 
have yet to develop thdr inlormadon service to 
local industries and their work in cO'Op&ation 
with local schools and further education groups. 
Even the small branch at Dawley (open 35 hours 
per week) offers a home for L. E. A. classes in 
Shropshire History, etc. 

Even if it is allowed that the driver assists in the 
routine work of issuing and receiving books, the turn¬ 
over is stiU very high and is likely to be higher ^e 
the 60,000 issues was achieved with the vehicle runnh^ 
8 days per fortnight. Present arrangements are : 

[VehicleJ FUJ 9 days per fortnight. 

[vehicle] HAW SJdays per fortnight. 

The additional calls made on Wednesday mornings 
have pemutted 23 stops to be added to the schedule of 
halts. 

At present the two vehicles make separate halts 
each fortnigt^ 

(8). Tke Mobile Library m Further Education. 
Clearly the County Library has a vital part to play in 
Further Education both formal aiKi informal. Its more 
obvious function is the s^ing of of related books 
and plays to study groups, the provision of bad^round 
material to the tutors and the building up of a strong 
local collection. 

The Mobile Library Service, however, reaches those 
outside the range of even the rural evening institutes. 
Witli its larger noo-dction service and Its general fiction 
selection (which Is adequately stocked with the more 
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worthwhile imaginative books) it can dearly perroit the 
countryman to continue his education and to broaden 
his interest “by the greatest single instrument open and 
available to every member in the community”. 

It should be possible to carry special collections 
related to the evening institute’s syDabus so that the 
keener members of dasses may read “around” their sub¬ 
jects. By using a “forward^diive” vehicle on the 
present wheel-base an extra four to hve feet of interior 
length may be provided. This space could take an extra 
rai^e of shdves which could be used exclusively for this 
work. 

(9). In considering the development of the County 
Libr^ in the immediate future and in comparing the 
rival claims of the rural library service as opposed to 
those of the urban branch programme it should be noted 
that there exists at present an acddeital dtuation which 
strongly favours the development of rural services by 
travelling libraries at a time ^dien urban development 
is set about with difficulties. The factors which impede 
urban development are those of:— 

(a). Premises. Since new building is almost im¬ 
possible branches can only be i»t>vided by adaptii^ 
existing premises. These are in great demand for other 
purposes and prices are accordingly high. No pre¬ 
mises at all can be found in such places as Ketley, 
Hadley, Newport, Ironbridge. 

Where premises can be found these are often most 
difficult to adapt and in places, for example Market 
Drayton, old buildings which are too large for the pur¬ 
pose and wWch have high overhead costs have to be 
taken over in order to provide accommodation. 
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(6), Building difficulties impede duly approved 
schemes (e.g. Cleobury Mortimer, where the scheme to 
provide a Library room in the Parish Hall extension 
has not materiailsed although the scheme was adopted 
in April, 1950). Great pressure of wwk in the County 
Architect’s department is also a factor in slowing up 
the few projects which become feasible on the discovery 
of suitable premises. 

(c) . Sta^ng. Although part-time vacancies are 
easily filled, findii^ trained staff for full-time branches 
is most difficult. At Oakengates, a new library with 
extremely good working conditions, the post of branch 
librarian was filled with great difficulty. 

(d) . Because of such impediments branch develop¬ 
ment becomes a matter of sheer chance. Money put 
in the Estimates for specific purposes very often can¬ 
not be spent because of lack of opportunity, while 
delays in producing architects’ detailed plans and in 
Che actual work of adaptations make it impossible to 
plan ahead and to carry out the Committee’s intentions 
to the letter, 

(10). Against this mobile libraries : 

(«). Can be delivered within six months of the 
placing of an order. 

(h). Their design, delivery and allocation to 
routes can be the result of considered planning. 

(c). Staffing presents no difficulty. Work with 
travelling libraries is apparently a most popular 
occupation. As many as 20 applications have been 
received for one vacancy and the choice of a suitably 
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qualified librarian with the right kind of personality 
becomes correspceidingly easier. 

(11), Costs. 

(0 Ovtrkead costs of mobiU Ubrary. (Vehicle 
operating costs and vehicle staff costs). 

(fl). 1950/51 

Operating 4 days a wedc, 60.000 issues were made 
at a cost of 3.5d. per issue. 

For 5 days a the cost per issue would have 
been 3.0d. 

For 4 days and 3 evenings, the cost per issue 
would have been 3.6d. 

The van was issuing for 68 per cent of a day's 
work ^ but only for 49 per cent of the week’s time. 

(h), Estimated costs 1951/52 

B^iek van 4^ or 4i days per week proposed ; 

Coat per issue 3’5d. 

5 days a week, cost would be 3*3d. 

5 days and 3 evenli^s. cost would be 3*4d. 

Evening running is uneconomical if overtime pay¬ 
ments have to be made, owing to the heavy jump in 
salaries and wages. But it might provide for a type of 
person who caxmot use the day service. 

(«). Issues. 

(a). Comparisons are not easy— adult centres 
were staffed by volunteers whose returns were not 
always complete. Centres for which adequate re> 
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turns were available show the fc4lowing changes in 
issues when transferred to the mobile library :— 


Centrt 

1 Average Monthiy I$aus 

1 Suftmer Quarter. 2$50 

1 July Sept. 1950 I 

lirues Mobile Library 
July , 1951 

1 

1 

I Victim 

\ 


Total 

1 

Fic^an 

1 

Non - 

ficiim 

Total 

Whixal 

132 

13 

145 

149 

SO 

199 

'nistock 

36 

2 

38 

46 

8 

54 

Crindley Brook 

29 

1 

30 

56 

13 

69 

Li^tlield 

23 

4 

2? 

115 

14 

129 

Frees 

26 

S 

33 

290 

60 

3SO 


23 

2 

28 

80 

4 

84 

Lyneal 

I're 

4 

179 

93 

30 

123 

MoRton Sa; 

16 

1 

Id 

S 

2 

7 

Lower Heath 

36 

3 

29 

53 

$ 

59 

Sieap 

60 

I 

61 

59 

4 

63 

TOTAL : 

563 

36 

6« 

599 

946 

191 

17% 

1,137 


(The 1952/53 Don-l!ction percentage is 19-21%). 
(5). Costs. 

(0- Capitcl. Mobile library serves 90 halls and 
needs 6,000 books (2,000 on shelves, 4,000 with 
read^). 

Cost: Van £1,100 

Books £2,000 


£3,100 


(Uter vehicles have cost more, £1,600 has been 
allowed for the 4th mobile library). 
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90 centres at 100 books cost r 

: Already available — otherwise £300 
Books: 


£3,000 —£330 

(«). Mainttnanci (19S0/51 figures). (Main* 
ten^ce costs per 1,000 books i binding £17* 
replaced (25%) £80). 

Mobile Hbrary : Operating costs £860 

H. Q. staff £174 

Maint. costs for 6,000 books £582 


£!,616 or £1.770 

for 1961/52, 


Centres (excluding fuel and lighting of school 
premises). 

At 100 books each. 

90 centres cost — overheads £987 

Maint. of 9,000 books £873 


£1,860 

At 250 books each, 

90 centres cost — overheads £987 (or more) 
Maint. of 13,500 books £1.310 


P. L. 


£2,297 
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iUi). Overhead costs per issue (1950/51) 
(including H. Q. staff deluding book element). 

Mobile Library 2ld. 

Ceutres 4 Id. 

This is in apparent contradict ion to the comparative 
maintenance costs in (ii) on the previous page and the 
increased issues &om mobile library in (ii). (a) on 
pp. 144-5. The explanation is that the 90 centres needed 
to replace die present mobile service would be at smaller 
places than those actually provided in 1950/51. and the 
number of issues per centre would be apjKeciably smaller. 

(tv). Hecdqmrim CMs. Staff salaiies, 
stationery, offices, apportionments, etc. 



Sialic 

Mobile 


Cenire 

Library 

Mean Annual unit cost 

£7 

£174 


(N. B. One mobile library is roughly equi¬ 
valent in circulation and cost to 90 static 
centres). 

Mean cost per issue l*4d. 0'6d. 

(Not strictly applicable, since increased issues 
do not mean a direct increase in H, Q. time). 

Mean cost per book on charge ll‘4d. 7 0d. 
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(v). Issues per nuin-hour 


Mobile Library 

30 

•Albrighton 

39 

Bridgnorth 

20 

•Church Stretton 

20 

Dawley 

19 

•Ellesmere 

35 

•Ifton Heath 

17 

•Ludlow 

39 

•Market Drayton 

27 

•New Donnington 

17 

f 

Oakei^tes 

1 

Wellington 

14 1 


1 


• Part-time 


(or 40 per issuing hour) 


Both of these centres 
provide services beyond 
book issuesreference, 
periodicals and papers, 
children's libraries. 

staff. 


(w). Conclusions 

(a) . The vehicle unit costs per issue could be 
reduced by 5 days operating a week, even allow¬ 
ing for extra Headquarters staff to do clerical 
work now done by the mobile librarian. This, 
however, would leave half a day a week only for 
vehicle maintenance and would be inadvisable. 
(The vans at present run 4^ days per week). 

(b) . The mobile service needs a smaller over¬ 
head stock of books than the equivalent number 
of static centres. 
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(c) . The vans, as at present operating, are doing 
the work of a number of small static centres at 
slightly lower cost. The capital cost of providing 
those centres would be no less, and possibly more, 
than the capital cost of the mobile service. The 
choice of books available at the centre would be 
greatly inferior to the choice in the van. 

(d) . On replacing a static centre by the mobile 
service there is often a substantial increase in 
issues, particularly in non-fiction books. 
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